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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FORTY -EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


FIRST DAY,—Tvespay, Juty 11. 


MonrTPELIER, VT.,.J uty 10, 1877. 

The public exercises of the forty-eighth annual meet- 
ing commenced at Union School Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, July 10. A business meeting of the directors 
was held in the parlors of the Pavilion Hotel prior to 
the public meeting, at which the membership tax for the 
year was fixed at one dollar, and arrangements for the 
general session were completed. 

At 7:30 p. m. the president, Hon. Toomas W. Bricx- 
NELL, of Boston, called the large assembly to order, and, 
at his request, the Montpelier Philharmonic Society, 
assisted by the members of the Institute, sang “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

Prayer was then offered by the Rev. N. Newron 
GuaAziER, of Montpelier, after which the Philharmonics 


gave a very fine rendering of Dudley Buck’s “Don 
Murio.” 
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President BicKNELL, after a few well-chosen words of 
congratulation, said: I believe we have here to-night, 
the representatives of our profession in all its grades. 
I see on the platform here, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, and the representatives of the common schools | 
of every grade,—primary, intermediate, grammar, high, 
and normal. Men and women of experience and cul- 
ture, distinguished by long lives of devotion to the 
work of our noble profession, are here. They will 
speak to you to-night, and describe to you the condi- 
tion of education in their respective States. It is our 
grand field-day,—our field-evening, when we are to look 
over the whole field, —if not from Maine to Mexico, 
from Maine to Connecticut, the farthest limits of New 
England; and we shall feel before we adjourn that even 
in this circle of Commonwealths there is a good deal of 
grand work in progress, and that a great many good 
men are doing that work. We are glad to have such 
able representatives here to speak to us, and tell us of 
the good work they are doing in the cause of education, 
to which we are all devoted, heart and soul. 

I shall first introduce to you the representative of the 
old Pine-tree State, which has sent out over the country 
so many teachers. All over the land we find the nodle 
representatives of Maine in the front rank of educators. 
I hope he will give us a report of the condition of the 
cause of public education in that State. 

Hon. Wittiam J. CortHett, Superintendent of 
Public Schools for the State of Maine, in his remarks, 
first paid a fitting tribute to the memory of his prede- 
cessor, Hon. Warren Jounson. He then briefly 
reviewed the school system of Maine, and commented 
severely and at length upon the loose method employed 
in the examination of teachers for the public schools. 
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He favored a more strict proceedure in the granting of 
certificates, and advocated, to.some extent, the non- 
division of towns into districts. His remarks concern- 
ing the hurrying of pupils through their rudimentary 
studies were well-timed, and met with much favor by 
the audience. He claimed that “schoolmarms” was 
one of the staple products of the Pine-tree State, and 
closed with a well-considered argument against the 
district system. 

Hon. Cuartes A. Downs, of New Hampshire, was 
next introduced, and begun by saying that he found 
himself in a sad predicament. He had promised a 
friend he would not use a single statistic. He was glad 
the gentleman from Maine had preceded him, as he 
knew now what to say. He found a little wholesome 
boasting was in order, and would follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessor; and said that there are less people: 
in New Hampshire that are unablé to read and write, 
than in any State in the Union. No State has sent 
forth so many educators in proportion to its population, 
as New Hampshire,—one country district in the State, 
under the reign of a single teacher, having sent thirty- 
eight persons to college. He did not know whether it 
was something in the atmosphere of the State, or 
whether the “Old Man of the Mountain” whispers to 
the people, “Get education.” 

Hon. Epwarp Conant, of Vermont, said that his 
State. did not present herself for the purpose of boasting, 
but “we in Vermont remember that ours is the only 
New-England State that was ever wholly an independent 
nation, carrying on its own affairs in its own way. ‘Ver- 
mont boasts not of that, nor anything else. I stand 
here, to-night, simply to say that the years that have 
passed since we last welcomed this Institute to our 
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borders have been years of progress in education,—not 
of remarkable progress in particular directions, but years 
of substantial advance along the whole line of our com- 
mon schools,—in the rural districts, in the villages, and 
in the larger towns.” He called attention to the fact 
that the improvement in the work of primary teaching 
had given opportunity for a marked improvement in all 
succeeding grades. The free high school and the normal 
school had become fixtures in the system of education, 
and were doing good work. He closed by saying that 
the school system should never be considered an end, 
but only a means to advancement upward and onward. 

Prof. J. W. Cuurcuiti, of Andover, Mass., then 
read a selection from “ Nicholas Nickleby,” in his usual 
inimitable manner, which was thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., in the 
absence of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, then spoke a few words for 
the Old Bay State. He disclaimed all thought of boast- 
ing, saying that Massachusetts has always been accus- 
tomed to speak for herself. In his State, like all the 
New-England ‘States, the schools have their strong 
points and their weak ones. The former are the excel- 
lence of the city schools, the excellence of the normal 
schools, and the excellence of the public high schools. 
One of the latter is the great danger of deterioration in 
our country schools, especially in the smaller towns,— 
there being many districts in every State in which the 
whole number of pupils is less than twenty. The great 
need+of to-day is the raising up of a class of teachers 
who can handle these little schools successfully, and 
bring them up so that they shall compare favorably with 
the schools in larger towns and cities. 
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Hon. Tuomas B. Srockwett, of Rhode Island, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, declined to make any 
extended remarks, but would say that his State is 
neither retrograding nor stationary in the good work. 
In fact he had begun to think recently, that Rhode 
Island was about the only State of any importance, in a 
geographical point of view, since no less than five 
publishing houses had, within a few months, announced 
that they would soon issue a “special geography” of 
the State. He agreed with all that had been said by 
those who had preceded him, and would be glad to say 
more did the time allow. 

Hon. B. G. Norturop, of Connecticut, being absent 
in Europe, sent the following letter, which was read by 
the president : 


STEAMER EGYPT, NEAR ah pei 


JUNE 23, 1877. 
Hon. Toomas W. BIcKNELL: ~ 


Dear Sir :—It is a matter of special regret that my 
trip abroad must deprive me the pleasure of meeting 
with the members of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, for which you have provided a rich programme. 
In accordance with your request, I send you a few 
words of greeting from Connecticut, and a summary of 
our last year’s work. 

1. We have been trying to secure the fullest attend- 
ance possible in our schools. Our laws for obligatory 
education are very rigid. Our effort has been to lead 
all classes to regard school attendance of children asa 
privilege rather than a legal necessity. Persuasion has 
been always my main reliance, but it has been a great 
help to have the sanction of the law to fall back upon. 
For several years, in my reports I have invited all 
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persons who learn of any class of illegal absence from 
school to notify me, and I have often said that a visit to 
the remotest district» of the State would be amply com- 
pensated if thereby a single neglected child could be 
brought to school. Our compulsory law in connection 
with these efforts has greatly increased our attendance. 

2. Another aim has been to give increased promi- 
nence to the study of our own language, the attainment 
of a larger vocabulary, and especially of a better style. 
“The mother-tongue, the great educator,” has been our 
motto. Beginning in the primary school, and prior to 
and aside from technical grammar, many of our teachers 
are seeking, first of all, to train their pupils in the use 
of the “ King’s English.” 

3. I am trying to have the Metric System taught 
generally in our schools. In this effort our school 
officers and teachers are cordially coéperating. In ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of our legislature, 
the State Board of Education advise “that the Metric 
System be taught in all the schools of the State.” To 
facilitate this work, my “ Lessons from the Centennial,” 
discussing the Metric System, has been furnished gra- 
tuitously to all the teachers of Connecticut. I have also 
procured from the manufacturers over seven thousand 
metric rules and illustrations, and am furnishing them 
to our teachers and schools at cost. 

4. For several years a good work has been progress- 
ng in Connecticut, in interesting our youth and people 
in tree-planting and rural adornment. As a result, we 
now have a large number of “ Village Improvement 
Societies,” which have already accomplished a good 
work. This movement is steadily gaining ground, and 
promises still greater results. 

5. The special aim of this trip abroad is to encourage 
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the planting of timber-trees, and to help reclaim sterile 
and exhausted lands by tree-planting. The experiment 
of thus reclaiming barren lands in Scotland, Germany, 
Austria, and many other European countries, has been 
tried on a large scale, and with great success. The 
economic bearings of forest-culture are too little appre- 
ciated in our own country. In this respect Europe can 
teach us a much needed lesson. We cannot too soon 
secure amply endowed and liberally supported schools 
of forestry, like those so numerous and useful in the 
different countries on the continent. Our common 
schools may, in some degree, accomplish the same pur- 
pose, when our teachers are prepared to give instruction 
in the use, value, and beauty of trees, the best kinds for 
economic purposes, the time and methods of their prop- 
agation and culture. It is my aim to gather, from a 
wide field of observation, such facts and information as 
may be fitted to awaken a deeper interest in tree-plant- 
ing, and to lead at least a portion of our youth to become 
practical arborists. The cordial and general codperation ° 
already shown in the line of “village improvement,” 
warrants the hope of equal success in arbor-culture. 
Yours truly, B. G. NorTHrop, 
Sec. Board of Education, Conn. 


The exercises of the evening then closed with a 
selection by the Philharmonic Society. 


SECOND DAY,—Wepnespay, Juty 11. 


At 9.00 a.m., the members of the Institute reassembled 
’ in larger force than on the preceding evening, President 
BIcKNELL in the chair. The exercises were opened by 
singing “ Nearer my God to Thee,” followed by reading 
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of selections of Scripture by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Springfield, Mass., the audience joining in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Rev. J. E. Wrieut, in behalf of the School Board 
and the citizens of Montpelier, then welcomed the mem- 
bers, in a few happy words. 

Hon. Horace Farrsanxs, Governor of the State, 
who was unable to be present, sent the following letter : 





STATE OF VERMONT, EXECUTIVE re 

Sr. Jounssury, Jury 10, 1877. 

T. W. Brcxnett, Prest. Amer. Inst. of Instruction: 
Dear Sir :—I deeply regret my inability to be present 
with you at the meeting of the American Institute. It 
would have given me great pleasure, and I should have 
esteemed it a high honor, in behalf of the citizens of the 
State, to havé extended, in person, the cordial wel- 
come of Vermorit to the eminent gentlemen and ladies 
who are gathered upon this occasion. The influence 
which our State has been able to exert upon the 
growing nation has been largely through her sons and 
daughters, scattered through the entire length and 
breadth of our land, carrying with them the blessings 
of our New-England civilization,—a civilization based 
upon mental and moral culture, emanating from the 
school and church. We have occasion to feel proud of 
the general diffusion of intelligence and morality among 
our people. These elements, in such measure as we 
have attained unto them, have been the one great 
source of our prosperity at home and our influence 
abroad. The field in which such influences are needed 
is from year to year being greatly extended. And the 
great demand of our country to-day is for a higher edu- 
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cation and a broader culture. We may reasonably ex- 
pect that the gathering of so many leading educators of 
the nation, for the comparison of views and the discus- 
sion of principles, will aid in establishing a more perfect 
system of education, more practical and efficient meth- 
ods of instruction, and will serve as a stimulus to re- 
newed efforts toward that higher education and culture 
which, if it cannot altogether supersede, may at least in 
some measure neutralize the grossly materialistic ten- 
dencies. of the age. 

I regret, too, that I may not have the pleasure of 
meeting and knowing personally gentlemen present 
from other States, eminent in their several professions 
and departments, and whose instructions I should 
greatly value. 

I am yours, very respectfully, 
HoracE FAIRBANKS. 


Superintendent Conant added a few more words of 
welcome tin behalf of the educators 4nd people of the 
State, after which President BicKNELL responded as 
follows : 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen :—In behalf of the members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, I thank you for your 
words of hearty welcome; and we may rejoice that in 
the enjoyment of the opening hospitalities of the good 
people of Montpelier, we have begun to make our influ- 
ence felt upon the verdure of your hills, as well as upon 
the world of mind and heart, which it is our special 
province to cultivate. We, the members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, here present in so large 
and unexpected numbers, the representatives of the 


Q* 
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teaching force of New England and all adjacent parts, 
are right glad to come to your capital village to enjoy 
the delights which you shall furnish us in your homes 
and on your hillsides. Wearied by arduous labors, we 
are here by your polite and earnest invitation, to enjoy 
a short period of semi-rest and recreation, and on this 
miniature field of Institute work to rest awhile from our 
a" labors. We are forty-eight years old, as an Institute, 
the oldest association of teachers in America. Twenty- 
nine years ago we were your guests; and six,veteran 
members are before you who were then present, and 
who are here, 


** To shoulder the crutch, and show how fields are won.” 


In all these years our mission has been to lead the edu- 
cational thought of New England, and to influence, so 
far as in us lies the power, her policy in educational 
concerns. The eminent gentlemen who have spoken 
on this platform have béen the embodiment of prin- 
ciples, methods, and policy which have shaped and will 
direct all departments of school-work, from the primary 
school through the university. To-day, in answer to 
your cordial call, there have assembled the teachers af 
all grades of schools, public and private, in our beloved 
New England, and from many States and provinces 
without her borders. While you have heartily wished 
for us a pleasant stay in your beautiful village and your . 
hospitable homes, we in turn welcome you to a partici- 
pation in all the enioyments, social and intellectual, 
which our meetings may offer to you; and while you 
minister to us in physical, may we not in our turn be 
able to minister to you in spiritual things ? We hope to 
be the givers as well as the recipients of rich blessings, 
and feel sure that the words of the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, Mr. Huse, will be realized, when he wrote me, 
“ We certainly hope that when you get ready to leave, 
you will be rather sorry not to be able to stay longer - 
than glad to get away.” We most sincerely hope that 
the same experience may be yours concerning us, and 
that in future years a gladder welcome even may greet 
our beloved Institute. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


President BickNELL then announced the following 
committees : 


On Resolutions—D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts; W. J. 
Corthell, Maine; W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island; D. N. 
Camp, Connecticut; Mrs. F. E. Kyle, Vermont. 

On Nominations—M. Lyon, Rhode Island; M. Mer- 
rill, Massachusetts; C. A. Downs, New Hampshire; G. 


T. Fletcher, Maine; H. E. Sawyer, Connecticut. 


On Necrology—C. Northend, Connecticut; C. Ham- 
mond, Massachusetts; C. C. Rounds, Maine; M. Lyon, 
Rhode Island. 


On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—J. D. Bartley, 
Vermont; H. M. Harrington, Connecticut; J. W. Web- 
ster, Massachusetts. 

On New-England Journal of Education—H. Orcutt, 
New Hampshire ; H. ©. Hardon, Massachusetts; J. E. 
Miller, Vermont. : 

On List of Honorary Members—C. Hammond, Massa- 
chusetts; S. S. Greene, Rhode Island; Z. Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; T. W. Valentine, New York. 


VISITING DELEGATIONS. 


President BrekNELL then addressed words of welcome 
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to delegations of teachers from Montreal, Toronto, and 
other parts of Canada, which was responded to by Rev. 
J. B. Green, of Montreal, in a very felicitous speech. 
A Scotch-born subject of Victoria, once a citizen of 
Massachusetts, he now represented her Majesty in the 
Dominion, and eame to Vermont to represent the feeling 
of fraternity which the teachers over the line felt for 
their associates in the States. He believed 1m an inter- 
national association of teachers, and suggested the an- 
nexation of the American Institute to the Queen’s 
Dominions, or vice versa. In behalf of his associates and 
friends, he thanked the Institute for the cordial welcome 
. granted to her Majesty’s teachers, 


ADDRESS TO THE INSTITUTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The president’s address was brief, and closed by 
urging,— ; 

(1) The unity of all departments of school work, and 
(2) the duty of the Institute to assert and to carry on a 
vigorous and progressive educational policy; he laid 
down the following propositions for the consideration of 
the Institute : 

Prop. I— All instructors charged with the education 
of children and youth, should be selected on the ground 
of especial talents, professional training, and aptness to 
teach. 

Prop. I1.—Such teachers should possess certificates of 
qualifications entitling them to teach in town, county, 
or State, for at least three years, when these should be 
exchanged for life certificates, founded on a basis of 
talent, training, and experience. 

Prop. 111.—Teachers possessing life certificates should 
hold an advisory relation to local officials, in regard to 
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gradation, courses of study, promotions, general policy 
and scope of school regime. 

Prop. IV.—The county and State examiners should 
be selected on account of special fitness as educational 
experts, and possessing large experience as practical 
educators; should possess the power of examining candi- 
dates, and granting provisional and life certificates. 

Prop. V.—The school supervision of all grades should 
be in the hands of men and women whose experience 
has been gained in the school-room,—who have made 
education a special study with reference to its phil- 
osophy, means, and ends. 
















The five propositions were referred to special com- 
mittees, to be reported upon later in the session. 







Prof. AnpERT Harkness, LL.D., of Brown Uni- 
versity, then gave a critical and scholarly address upon 
“Some of the Results of Modern Linguistic Studies.” 
This paper was discussed by Profs. 8S. S. Grerng, J. 
C. GreenovueH and Dr. Merrick Lyon, of Rhode 
Island,,and ZAtmMon RicHarps, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











Prof. I. N. Carterton, of the Connecticut State 
Normal School, after a brief recess, read-a paper upon 
“Growth in Teaching-Power.” 








Prof. J. W. CuurcHitt read a selection from Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks,” after which the Institute 
adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2:30 p. m., the session was resumed with the sing- 
ing of “ eeneties ” by the audience. 

Président Run«KLE, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, then occupied an hour in illustrating “The 
Russian System of Art Education as applied at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

Mrs. H. M. Mruter, of Concord, N. H., read a paper 
upon “Modern Reading.” 

Prof. W. M. Barsour, of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, read an able and instructive paper upon “The 


Rights of the Taught,” after which the ‘Institute ad- 
journed till evening. 


1 EE AAI IE EA ET 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Philharmonic Society again favored the Institute 
with another of its fine selections, after which 


Hon. P. Emory Atprica, of Worcester, Mass., de- 


livered an able address upon “The Rights and Duties 
of the State in Relation to Education.” 
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THIRD DAY,—Tuourspay, Jury 12. 


MORNING SESSION. 





The morning session was opened by singing “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name,” followed by the reading 
of portions of Scripture and prayer by Rev. J. H. 
Futron, of Montpelier. 


Mr. Lyon, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 


eT 
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tions, then reported for that committee the following 
officers for the enSuing year, who were duly elected: - 





LIST OF OFFICERS. 






President—T. W. Bicknell, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents—S. S. Greene, “Providence, R. L; 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; Ariel Parish, New 
Haven, Conn. ; George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. ; D. 
W. Jones, Boston, Mass.; Hiram Orcutt, West Leba- 
non, N. H.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; 
Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, R. I.; Rev. J. B. Green, 
Montreal, P. Q.; Calvin B. Hulbert, Middlebury, Vt. ; 
C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me.. A. P. Stone, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Susan M. Hollowell, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
John Eaton, Jr., Washington, D. C.; T. B. Stockwell, 
Providence, R. 1.; Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Mass. ; 
B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellen Haskell, Norton, Mass.; S. W. 
Mason, Boston, Mass.; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. ; 
David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; Fannie A. Turner, 
Melrose, Mass.; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. ; 
Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn.; Fannie E. Kyle, 
Essex Junction, Vt.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; Joseph 
White, Williamstown, Mass. ; Emma Taylor, East Derry, 
N. H.; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston, Mass.; Supt. Bishop, 
Norwich, Conn. ; Moses “Merrill, Boston, Mass.; Chas. 
Hammond, Monson, Mass.; John W. Dickinson, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mary E. Rowe, Laconia, N. H.; Albert 
Harkness, Providence, R. I.; David Crosby, Nashua, 
N. H.; IL. N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn. ; George T. . 
Littlefield, Boston, Mass.; Elbridge Smith, Boston, 
Mass.; F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn. ; A. G. Boyden, 
Bridgewater, Mass. ; C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. ; 
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E. A. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass. ; i. O. Ladd, Hop- 
kinton, Mass.; W. E. Eaton, Boston, Mass.; J. W. 
Simonds, Franklin, N. H.; Geo. J. Cummings, Meri- 
den, N. H.; L. W. eabedl Providence, R. I.; D. W. 
Hoyt, Providence, R. I.; Edward Conant, Randolph, 
Vt.; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, 
Providence, R. I.; Emory Lyon, Providence, R. L.; 
Charles A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H.; G. T. Fletcher, 
Castine, Me.; W. J. Corthell, Calais, Me.; J. Edward 
Miller, Montpelier, Vt.; C. P. Rugg, New Bedford, 
Mass.; R. 8S. Andrews, Bristol, R. I.; Mary 8. Poending, 
Meriden, N. H.; D. P. Corbin, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary--J. M. Hall, Providence, R. I. 
Assistant Secretary—G. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass. 
Treasurer—George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 
Councilors—Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; M. G. 
Daniell, Boston, Mass. ; E. R. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H. ; 
A. J. Phipps, Medford, Mass.; W. O. Fletcher, Rock- 
land, Me.; A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I.; H. M. 
Willard, Saxton’s River, Vt.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass. ; B. F. Tweed, Boston, Mass.; J. C. Greenough, 
Providence, R. I.; Augustus D. Small, Salem, Mass. ; 
James 8. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Orcutt, from the Committee on the New-Eng- 
land Journal of Education, reported the following : 


Whereas, The New- -England Journal of Education 
was established by the united efforts of the leading 
educators of these States, and the hearty approval of all 
the active friends of education, and has absorbed all our 
other educational journals; and 

Whereas, It has, from the beginning, been so ably 
conducted that it has gained and held the confidence of 
its numerous readers, and has grown in public favor 
until it is acknowledged to be the “best educational 
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weekly published in any language” in the world; there- 
fore,— ; 

Resolved, That it is the duty of its patrons and 
friends to do what they can to extend its circulation 
and usefulness; and 

Resolved, That it is the duty and privilege of every 
teacher in every grade of school, of every school officer, 
and of every friend of education, to become a subscriber 
and constant reader of The Journal. 


Previous to the adoption of these resolutions, short 
addresses were made by Messrs. Orcutt of New Hamp- 
shire, Northend of Connecticut, Dickinson of Massa- 
chusetts, Mowry of Rhode Island, Huling of Massachu- 
setts, and others, endorsing the value of The Journal to 
all classes of educators. 


Mr. NortHEND, from the Committee on Necrology, 
reported the deaths of Hon. Warren Johnson of Maine, 
Prof. Alexis Caswell of Rhode Island, W. A. Stearns, 
Prof. Sanborn Tenney, and Mr. Robinson of Massa- 
chusetts, and Hon. Samuel R. Hall of Vermont. Owing 
to lack of time, the committee were not prepared to make 
an extended report. The committee was continued till 
the next meeting, and increased by adding J. M. Cilley 
of Vermont, and H. Orcutt of New Hampshire. 

The propositions presented by President BicknELu 
were discussed by Messrs. Boyden, Hammond, Dickin- 
son, and others, and then laid on the table temporarily, 
on account of the lack of time for a full discussion. 

A. P. Stone, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Springfield, Mass., then read an earnest and decisive 
paper upon “The Educational Outlook.” 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., discussed in 
a well-considered paper “Zhe Recent Assaults on the 
Normal Schools.” 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Prof. E. R. Ruaeres, of Dartmouth College, opened 
the session with a paper upon “The Place of History in 
Education, and the Methods of Teaching It.” 


H. T. Fuuter, A.M., of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Vt., then gave a brief address upon “Honorary and 
Official Titles,” after which 


President C. B. Hunprrt, of Middlebury College, 
read an essay upon “Life and Form.” 


Professor BuTTERFIELD, of Boston, assistant to Pro- 
fessor BELL, the inventor of the phonetic alphabet, spoke 
of the phonetic system and its advantages. 


Mrs. H. M. Mitxer then delighted the audience by 
her rendering of “Laus Deo,” and “The Nation’s 
Dead,” from Whittier, “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” 
from Longfellow, and closed by reciting “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” . 


EVENING SESSION. 


, Union Hall was packed to its utmost capacity, to 
listen to a lecture from Wiiu1Am I. MarsHa tt, Esq., 
of Fitchburg, Mass., upon “Yellowstone Park, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon.” The lecture proved of rare 
merit, and was listened to with intense interest, and 
received with universal approval and praise. 


The Institute then proceed to complete the unfinished 
business. Mr. Hacar, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following : 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That, as members of the American Institute 
of Instruction, we came to this beautiful town of Mont- 
pelier, with great expectations of a “gogd time coming,” 
and resolved, emphatically, that our expectations have 
been overflowingly satisfied. 

Resolved, That to the noble-hearted people of Mont- 
pelier we say in all sincerity, we thank you cordially 
for the kindly welcome with which you received us ; for 
the cheerful and abounding hospitality with which you 
have entertained so many of us in your delightful 
homes; and for the large and lasting addition you have 
made to our wealth of happy memories. 

Resolved, That our thanks are rendered to Mr. Hiram 
A. Huse, the Chairman of the Local Committee, and his 
associates, for their efficient labor in our behalf; to the 
Philharmonic Society of Montpelier, and to Mr. W. A. 
Briggs, organist of Bethany Church, for the admirable 
music with which they have favored us; to Prof. Albert 
Harkness, LL. D., I. N. Carleton, A. M., President 
Runkle, LL.D., Prof. W. M. Barbour, D.D., Mrs. H. 
M. Miller, A. P. Stone, LL.D., Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, 
Prof. H. E. Fuller, Prof. E. R. Ruggles, President Hul- 
bert, Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., and William I. Marshall, 
Esq., for their excellent lectures and papers ; to Prof. J. 
W. Churchill for his liberal contributions to our good 
cheer, by his inimitable readings; to the numerous rail- 
road and stage lines, and the hotels in Montpelier and 
elsewhere, that have granted the Institute a reduction 
of fares and rates; to Mr. J. A. Dodge, of the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal road, and to Mr. 8. A. Cummings, 
of the Central Vermont road, for their polite attentions, 
and for their kindness in arranging for numerous excur- 
sions at largely reduced rates; and to all other persons 
who have done anything to make this meeting of the 
Institute pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That we renewedly express our high esti- 
mate of the great value of the National Bureau of 
Education, as a means of gathering and disseminating 
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educational intelligence, and that, in behalf of all 
sections of the country, and regardless of party affili- 
ations, we respectfully, but most earnestly, press upon 
Congress the importance of maintaining the Bureau on 
a broad and liberal basis, by making such appropriations 
for its support gs shall enable it to perform its legitimate 
work in the most comprehensive, expeditious, and effi- 
cient manner; and that in furtherance of this end, the 
President of the Institute is hereby instructed to appoint 
a@ committee of seven members, who shall memorialize 
the next Congress in favor of the Bureau. 


Whereas, The Yellowstone National Park, in Wyo- 
ming Territory, has been set apart by Congress for 
scientific and pleasure purposes, and 

Whereas, Its peculiar position and remarkable phe- 
nomena offer unparalleled facilities for the study of the 
meteorology of the Rocky Mountains, the metamorphism 
of rocks, the fossilization of animal and vegetable re- 
mains, the whole range of geysers and hot-spring action, 
and the connection thereof with earthquake and volcanic 
manifestations; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Institute, it is 
highly desirable that a scientific commission should be 
located at the National Park, for the continuous and 
thorough study of its present and future physical 
condition. 

That we respectfully recommend the establishment of 
such a commission by the National Government; and to 
this end would specially commend the subject to the 
careful consideration of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the New-England States. 


Resolved, That we regard with favor the proposed 
adoption of the Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures, and that, as preparatory to the time,—which we 
hope is not far distant,—when the National Govern- 
ment shall establish it for exclusive use throughout the 
country, we recommend to teachers and school officers 
the expediency of teaching this system in all our schools, 
both public and private. 
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Resolved, That the efforts now making by eminent 
philologists, in this country and in England, towards 
simplyfying the orthography of the English language, 
are worthy of the respectful attention of all educators ; 
and that, while we refrain from expressing an opinion 
concerning the merits of any of the methods of reform 
in spelling already proposed, we do cordially sympathize 
with the spirit and aim of those who are zealously 
laboring for an object, the accomplishment of which will 
be of incalculable benefit to future generations. 

Resolved, That all schools required by law to be main- 
tained, whether primary schools or high schools, ought 
to be, now and forever, entirely free; that as the labor 
of the poor man is as necessary to the welfare of the 
State as the wealth of the rich man, the child of the 
poor man has a right to as good an education, so far as 
the State undertakes to maintain schools, as it can 
furnish to the child of the rich man; that in all these 
schools there should be no pauper or charity-scholars, 
but that, in accordance with the genius of our republican 
institutions, all pupils should stand side by side, on their 
individual merits, enjoying equal rights and privileges, 
regardless of all distinctions of race, sect, and social 
condition. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the labors of those 
men who are endeavoring to solve theoretically and 
practically the great problem, How shall education in 
the industrial arts be provided for the rising generation ? 
_ Resolved, That in closing the forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, we 
joyfully congratulate one another upon the renewed 
vitality and usefulness of our Association, and that we 
shall return to our several fields of labor refreshed and 
invigorated by the inspirations of this meeting, and with 
an earnest determination to toil on, with unflagging 
zeal, in behalf of the general cause to which this 
Institute is devoted. 


All were adopted unanimously, without debate, exeept 
those relating to the hospitalities of the citizens of 
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Montpelier, concerning which remarks were made by 
Mr. Mowry, of Rhode Island, and the president. Each 
spoke of the remarkable success of the Institute, and of 
the excellent work and spirit of the citizens, in offering 
such unstinted favors to the members. The Committee 
of Arrangements were most heartily thanked for their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the Institute, and through 
them the people who had contributed of their home- 
comforts and money to provide the feast of good things 
which all had enjoyed in such abundance. 


The president appointed the following committee to 
memorialize Congress for a more liberal support of the 
National Bureau of Education: Messrs. Corthell- of 
Maine, Orcutt of New Hampshire, Conant of Vermont, 
Dickinson of Massachusetts, Stockwell of Rhode Island, 
Camp of Connecticut, and Bicknell of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Boypen, from the committee to which was re- 
ferred Propositions I. and II. of the president’s address, 
reported in favor of the adoption of the following as 
substitutes : 


Prop.—All instructors charged with the education of 
children and youth should be selected on account of ex- 
cellence “of character, special talents, adequate acquisi- 
tions, and known or presumed skill in teaching. 

Prop.—All candidates for the office of teacher should 
be examined by a State, or county or district board of 
competent examiners; and upon passing a satisfactory 
examination before this board, should receive a certifi- 
cate of their qualifications to teach. These certificates 
of qualification should correspond to the primary, gram- 
mar, and high-school grades. No person should be 
eligible to the office of teacher who has not received a 
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- certificate from the board of examiners. School com- 
mittees may appoint persons holding these certificates 
with or without further examination, as they may 


decide. * 


After remarks by Mr. Hammonp, of Massachusetts, 
the propositions were adopted unanimously. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, Propositions III., 
IV., and V. were referred to a committee, of which Mr. 
Boyden is chairman, to report at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Institute. 


Votes of thanks were then presented to the president, 
the secretary, and the treasurer, and after singing 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” the presi- 
dent declared the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction adjourned’sine die. 
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LECTURE I. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


BY THOMAS W. BICENELL, A.M, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our school systems have been of slow but steady 
growth. The various parts, from the primary school to 
the university, have each a separate origin and history, 
growing out of the wants of society as civilization has 


advanced. The common school is at once the child and 
the mother of the State, and in its historic growth has 
taken on such forms and appliances as society seemed 
to demand, and has yielded to such formative influences 
as the growth and changess of social and business life 
have required. What we call school systems are but 
the aggregate of the trial-attempts of the past in prac- 
tice and in legislation, to bring to pass the solution of 
one problem,—namely, given an infant child, to secure 
the useful and intelligent citizen. 

One of the first principles to be established is, that 
every child should receive a fair share of education. 
History tells, and repeats the story, of the slowness of 
the great mass of the people to accept and adopt so 
cardinal and vital a policy. In theory, this doctrine 
lay at the foundation of our State and National Govern- 
ments. Winslow, Winthrop, and Williams were advo- 
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cates of a system of sound learning, both in the school 
and the college. Domestic education in New England 
was the first care of the founders, and in 1642 it was 
ordered in the Court of Plymouth, “that the selectmen 
of every town in.the several precincts and quarters 
where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their 
brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none of them . 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families 
as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, 
their children and apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, under penalty of twenty 
shillings for each neglect therein.” Not to keep and 
maintain the schools required by law, has been an in- 
dictable offence in Massachusetts since 1647. Attend- 
ance at school, if not enforced by law, was sustained by 
a strong publicsentiment. Legal compulsion in attend- 
ance is the modern feature, which our own times enact 
to protect the State from the greater dangers and wider 
encroachments of vice and ignorance. 

The second principle is, that the property of the State 
should be responsible for the education of its children. 
Admitting the first principle, which is now almost an 
educational axiom, it required years of growth to reach 
the next period, of free education of all the children of 
the people. To incorporate this principle into the policy 
of even enlightened people, it has cost volumes of argu- 
ment and years of wordy warfare. What seems to us 
so plain and well established as these two principles, 
were at one time the issues over which battles, — polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical, and social,—were fought and won on 
either side. Growing out of these two principles are 

ractical matters of vital importance, such as the pro- 
yision for school buildings, furnishings, teachers, books, 
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etc., all of which had their settlement in the local, rather 
than general legislation. \ 

The New-England States and the country generally, 
long ago passed through these two periods of school his- 
tory, and have now entered upon the third epoch, — 
namely, that of school unity and system as secured by 
school supervision. Schools of various grades have been 
established, the children have more or less generally 
attended them, and the people have more or less gener- 
ously supported them. But we can readily see that the 
several parts of this educational work could never be- 
come a complete and harmonious whole, without some 
great controlling, unifying power. The diversity of 
origin, the plan, spirit, work, and success of the various 
school agencies testify to the need of a central adminis- 
- tration, which should embrace all its parts in its com- 
prehensive control and impulse. 

Forces to be effective for good must be organized, 
supervised, and controlled by some superior agency. 
Educational forces are subject to law, and their highest 
utility is secured, and the least waste of energy accrues 
when a wise intelligence directs the movements of all 
the parts. It may seem a matter of surprise that so 
important elements as those of organization, system, and 
supervisory care, should be among the last phases of 
educational development,—that what was needed at the 
outset should be the latest adjunct of the school work. 
While the genius of order and wise direction enters so 
largely into the other secular plans and enterprises of 
the day at their birth and establishment, we shall find 
that the great systems of the world have been tentative 
in their growth, the people have been slow to apprehend 
their needs, and that very gradually the work has been 
built up. But it is the natural order or law of proceed- 
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ing from parts to the whole, from particulars to genera, 
from units to systems. First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear. Minerva may have 
sprung full panoplied from the brain of Jupiter, but we 
wait the day for the full-equipped school system, though 
centuries have followed its birth, There are four 
departments or order of superintendence; namely, na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal or town. The scope 
and value of each will be treated in the order named. 

It is now over one hundred years since Maria Theresa, 
Empress of Austria, famous in the encouragement of 
the industrial arts and sciences, and in the protection 
and development of the national life and strength, sanc- 
tioned a general law for the schools of Austria. After 
the noble declaration that the education of both sexes 
is the basis of the real happiness of nations, and that -. 
the future destiny, the genius and thought of entire 
nations depend mainly on the good instruction and 
right training of children from their tenderest years, 
she insists that these can never be attained except by 
“well-regulated instruction and education.” “To se- 
cure this result in each State of the monarchy, shall be 
formed a school commission, comprised of two or three 
counsellors of the government, one under-delegate and 
a secretary, associated with the inspector-general of 
normal schools.” “This commission is charged with 
the supervision of all school interests, school officers, as 
well as school material, and they shall assure themselves 
that the method prescribed by ordinance is employed. 
Frequent reports on the condition of schools must be 
rendered.” Thus reads the first law which established 
a national supervision of public instruction, which had 
for its object the “improvement of existing schools.” 
Nine years previous, in 1765, Frederic the Second of 
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Prussia had given a code of laws for the government of 
the schools of his empire, and in the royal proclamation 
he says, “We command our Council of War and Do- 
main to see that all defects brought to their notice are 
remedied, all obstacles removed, all incorrigible teach- 
ers expelled and good ones put in their places, that all 
zealous school-inspectors, head priests, directors of sem- 
inaries, clergymen and chaplains, who deserve rewards 
for their exertions in the cause of education, are pro- 
vided with better benefices whenever vacancies occur, 
and thus others may be encouraged to like zeal.” 

While both of these distinguished sovereigns held 
the interests of education of highest concern, and cher- 
ished them with their authority and healthful care, it 
was for the empress first to establish a supreme school 
board which should have the supervision of the whole 
school administration in all the royal domain. Of the 
three classes of schools then in. operation, Normal, 
Principal, and Trivial, all which related to their suc- 
cessful management was entrusted to this National 
Council. Prior to this time, local and independent 
supervision of schools existed in cantons, cities, and bor- 
oughs, and was entrusted to the clergy; but the dis- 
jointed and disconnected elements needed unity, coher- 
ence and direction, which, in monarchical governments 
find the largest support, if not their highest success. 
The national department exercised to a certain extent 
the legislative as well as executive functions, and its 
recommendations were equivalent to legal acts. This 
National Council, which boasted of such fine ministers 
as Baron Von Humboldt, in certain matters exercised 
dictatorial as well as advisory power, over the whole 
school work of the empire. The details of the school 
laws and regulations were completely under its control, 
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and public and private institutions were alike the ob- 
jects of its care. The establishment of normal schools, 
a thorough system of examination of teachers, and a 
full exhibit of statistical information, constituted the 
results of a systematic, energetic, and controlling super- 
vision in the German States, and it has also secured, 1st. 
The universal education of the children, illiteracy being 
a thing almost unknown in many of the States. 2d. 
Teachers of mature age and good qualifications are 
found in the schools. 3d. Teachers’ seminaries are 
found in sufficient number to educate all who are needed 
for the profession. 4th. The guards and securities of 
the teachers’ profession exist in securing the competent, 
and in dismissing the undeserving. 5th. A complete sys- 
tem of graded instruction, from the kindergarten through 
the university. 6th. The regulation of school terms 
and hours, of school studies, methods of teaching, school 
books, school-houses: and grounds, examinations and re- 
wards, school morals and discipline, and, in fine, all 
that relates to well-conducted school work. 

By the laws of Austria of 1868, the State exercises 
the supreme administration and inspection of all edu- 
cation through the Minister of Instruction. Private 
schools of every kind are equally the objects of scrutiny 
of the Prime Minister of Education, with those supported 
at the expense of the State. What seemed at first an 
imposition of authority, is now recognized as a benefi- 
cent and wise ‘control. Secondly, collegiate, as well as 
primary education, with their adjuncts, in the form of 
technical and higher institutions, are alike under State 
administration. This plan, working out such admir- 
able results, there suggests to us the query, — whether 
the colleges, seminaries, and all private instruction of 
America, should or would accept the advice of the State 
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in establishing a curriculum of study, or in the internal 
administration of its instruction and discipline. We 
imagine there would be a ripple upon the smooth sur- 
face of university affairs at Harvard, Williams, or Yale, 
should the able secretary of the board of the Common- 
wealth announce, “per auctoritate mihi commissa a civ- 
itate,” that the doors of the honored institutions should 
swing freely for the admission of all qualified applicants 
irrespective of color, sex, or previous condition of life; 
and we can suppose a shaking primeval among the 
Granite Hills, and along the shores of the Narragansett, 
should the commissioner of each State issue this man- 
date,—that the Bible should be cast out of the school- 
room, and that the prayer-book and the psaltery should 
be the daily spiritual food of the children of their public 
and private schools. The National Council, with the 
Minister of Education in Austria and Prussia, have so 
thoroughly reformed and advanced the school interests 
of those great nations, that they have become the great 
lights of Europe in learning, and in the cultivation of 
the arts; and so satisfactory has been the working of 
that National Department, that other nations of Europe 
have, in one form or another, adopted the national plan 
of supervision. 

In our own country, the National Department of Ed- 
ucation can not properly be said to hold a supervisory 
or an advisory relation, even, to education in the sev- 
eral States. In educational concerns our national gov- 
ernment has claimed less authority than in political af- 
fairs. A free-school system has not been demanded as 
one of the elements of a republican form of govern- 
ment, to entitle a State to a place in the national 
family, except in so far as the greater propositions of 
freedom, equality, and intelligence involves the lesser, 
1* 
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of the teacher and common school. In the establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Education, it was not the 
intention of Congress in any way to control or to in- 
terfere with State educational independency, or to hold 
any other than an assistant relation to the systems. of 
the several States. Its most important functions are 
those of a bureau of exchange between the several 
States and between our own and foreign governments, 
to render all necessary aid to States and territories 
which were about to form and establish free-school sys- 
tems, and by voluntary solicitation to gather such data 
and statistics upon educational topics as to form a 
basis by which to determine the relative rank of the 
States educationally, their condition of literacy and 
illiteracy, and their relative progress in the development 
of general, professional, and technical education. 

While the enemies of the Bureau have charged its 
friends with an intent to centralize power and to exer- 
cise authority in State concerns, especially in those 
States where free schools are in their infancy, the Bu- 
reau has steadily avoided all such interference, and has 
acted in accordance with the law regulating its opera- 
tion,—“in collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and territories, and the diffusing of such 
information respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of school systems and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” <A report, if made in strict accord- 
ance with these requirements, would contain a full, 
accurate, and complete account of the yearly prog- 
gress of the American people in all matters directly and 
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remotely pertaining to education,—would be in effect a 
record of the nation’s growth in intelligence and virtue. 
Having its headquarters at the national capitol, the 
office has a legitimate influence in matters pertaining to 
educational legislation, and several important measures 
which have become laws, and others yet under discus- 
sion before Congress, have been aided judiciously by the 
Bureau at Washington. 

But perhaps the greatest value of a national superin- 
tendency is its moral influence as a stimulus to the va- 
rious school-agencies, which, though diverse in their 
working and varied in their results, are surely working 
out a truer destiny for our republic. The very recog- 
nition, by our national legislature, of these educational 
forces, is an encouragement to their advancement, a 
stimulus to their hopes; and the appointment of the 
strongest men to the management of the interests of 
our National Bureau, is and will be a vast aid to every 
State in the Union, and every friend of education will 
welcome the aid thus conferred. 

Passing from National to State supervision, we come 
to a most important department of school-work, and one 
which is recognized by an appointment in every State 
in our government. In 1836 the American Institute 
of Instruction presented a very able memorial to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of common schools. In this 
document, the advantages which have since followed the 
creation of the board of education, with the secretary 
devoting his whole time to the interests of public 
schools, were clearly set forth, and prepared the legis- 
lature and the public for the action which followed in 
1837. The establishment of, this board, and the ap- 
pointment of Hon. Horace Mann, of Boston, as 
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its first secretary, and the first State superintendent in 
America, mark an important era-in the history of the 
eommon schools of Massachusetts and of the country, 
for it was the commencement of that plan of State su- 
pervision which has been universally adopted in this 
country, and which has done so much to give unity and 
efficiency to our State work. Especially was it a matter 
of note, as Mr. Mann was then president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and in the front rank of the legal pro- 
fession. For such a man to take charge of a work so 
long neglected, was the summons for other strong and 
earnest men to rally to his support. Says Secretary 
Boutwell: “Previous to 1837 there had been no spe- 
cial attention given to the schools of the State. There 
was no department of the State government devoted to 
the interests of education, and the results of this neg- 
lect were manifest in the low condition of the schools 
generally throughout the Commonwealth; but the es- 
tablishment of a school-fund, the organization of a 
board of education, and the appointment of Hon. 
Horace Mann as its secretary, have led toa complete 
and marvelous revolution in school affairs.” 

The Board of Education of a State, composed as it 
usually is of citizens selected for their ability, integrity, 
and interest in education, is at once conservative and 
progressive. This body is a board of counsellors for 
the State to advise with reference to, and to shape its 
educational policy; and the example of Massachusetts 
has practically been adopted throughout the country. 
Upon the secretary of the board, as its chief executive 
officer, and upon State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of the several States, is devolved a class of duties 
peculiar and important. These duties may be classed 

under the following distinct heads: In the first instance, 
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this officer is the educational executive of the State to 
attend to the fulfillment of all enactments concerning 
public instruction, and while he may not have the civil 
force of the Commonwealth at his control, he is clothed 
with a certain moral power, which may serve an excel- 
lent purpose among the nobler sort with whom he may 
have to deal. With skill and energy he may secure 
almost universal attention to all wholesome legislation 
upon public education. In the second place, this office 
is the expounder of State laws relating to public in- 
struction, and the legal advisor to subordinate officers, 
upon all questions relating to the management and con- 
trol of the schools. His rendering of school law, and 
his adjustment of school quarrels, so prolific and so full 
of local interest to the dwellers on street-corners, and 
at the neighborhood grocery, are of no small value to 
the communities, and no small loss to ambitious aspir- 
ants of the legal persuasion.- His decisions may pre- 
vent the vexatious delay and cumulative expense of 
many a law-suit, and his noiseless work may make har- 
mony, where long, civil litigations might disturb the 
peace of society for months and years. 

The gathering of teachers at institutes of instruction, 
and the instruction of the people by lectures and familiar 
talks upon school topics, is a most valuable work of the 
State department.’ In large States the work in this 
direction becomes herculean in extent, and must be per- 
formed by able assistants; but in my humble judgment, 
no work “pays so well,” in Yankee phrase, — none so 
truly brings the people into full harmony with the pro- 
gressive tendencies of our time, as that of well-advised 
addresses upon the leading questions which most directly 
affect our schools for good or ill. Perhaps the year 
1840 saw no one of the New England States more.back- 
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ward in matters relating to free-school education than 
Rhode Island. During Mr. Barnard’s administration 
of three years, a wonderful change was wrought, princi- 
pally by the itinerant lecture system. In that period 
he delivered more than five hundred day and evening 
lectures upon methods of school improvement. True, 
that State is but a county for New York; but if a little 
dose of medicine cures a small patient surely a larger 
dose might help the largerinvalid. The State of Massa- 
chusetts should have at least ten men constantly in the 
lecture-field in institute work and in visiting schools 
under the direction of the Board and its secretary, and 
unmeasured good would come to her schools through the 
elevation and education of the public sentiment. Pro- 
posed school changes and reforms, if understood by the 
people, will usually receive a cordial sanction; and in 
no way can the public be so readily and thoroughly in- 
structed as by the advocacy and discussion of them in 
the several towns and cities of the State; legislation, 
when thus affected, becomes the expression of the pop- 
ular will, and money and influence always follow an in- 
telligent appreciation of educational measures. But the 
written, as well as the spoken word, has a powerful in- 
fluence in directing and moulding the public mind, and 
the reports of our State superintendents have exercised 
a controlling power over public-school interests. 

The annual reports of our State school officers, in- 
cluding those of city and town superintendents, form 
volumes of current educational literature, which, if not 
the best read works of the day, are certainly the vehicles 
of ripe experience, of advanced ideas, and of most prac- 
tical truths for the people. The reports of Hon. Horace 
Mann, containing his clear, thorough, and masterly dis- 
cussions of the school questions of forty years ago, have 
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not yet lost aught of their original force and vitality. 
These documents influence legislation, correct false views 
in the minds of the people, and by valuable statistical 
tables, afford the data for determining the relative ad- 
vance or retrogression of the common-school work. The 
facts and figures of the public-school reports of any of 
our States are worth to each double the salary paid for 
the support of the department; and while a general 
uniformity has at length been secured in each State, in 
its town returns one great result remains to be secured ; 
namely, such a uniformity in the leading items of school 
statistics, as to enable us to make a comparison between 
the school workings of the several States, similar to 
those now made among the several towns of the same 
States. We hope to hear of an advance made in this 
direction at the next National Meeting. 

One of our State reports says, “To estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the value of a school system in a 
broad sense, there are four classes of facts that seem in- 
dispensable: First, the number of children to be edu- 
cated; second, the: number that attend school; third, 
the. average daily attendance; and fourth, the percen- 
tage of attendance ;” and we may safely add a fifth 
class for the benefit of our economic legislators; namely, 
the cost of education per capita. One of our leading 
reviews, in its comments upon this statement, says: 
“The facts that are really important are, How have the 
children been taught, and what have they learned ?’ 
and suggests that no expenditure for education would 
be of so much service to any State as a uniform exam- 
ination, by properly appointed State officials, of all the 
public schools, or any report of so much value as a candid 
statement of the results of such examination. The 
suggestion is a valuable one, and is capable of practical 
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application. What we need most to know is, the real 
state of education as established upon a solid basis of 
facts. The quantity and the quality are both essential 
elements in a judgment which shall determine the suc- 
cess of our public schools. 

We are aceustomed to an irresponsible declaration, 
that the schools of our town, city, or State are far in ad- 
vance of our neighbors of the same territorial limits; 
now the call that comes to us is, to prove it. We have 
competitive, college boating, walking, and running 
races at Saratoga. We have competitive civil-service 
reform at Washington and at West Point; and we ex- 
pect soon to have competitive-examination struggles for 
such offices as governor, judges, senators, and represen- 
tatives to Congress. . . . . . Now let us 
apply to the several classes at Harvard, Williams, Am- 
herst, and Tufts College, and all other competitors, an 
examination in some Greek or Latin authors in logic, 
rhetoric, or geology; or, if these are outside the pale 
of State authority, take the high schools of the State 
and adopt a simultaneous written examination in alge- 
bra, the first book of Virgil, Euclid, or the calculation 
of eclipses and the probable influence of the next comet. 
Let the papers be submitted to a central board of exam- 
iners, to be marked by a uniform standard of values. 
Such tests would be of value in many ways; they would 
exhibit the talent and proficiency of the several schools 
engaged, and the thoroughness of the instruction, and 
would be a stimulus, if fairly conducted, for greater 
efforts in the future. 

The board of regents of New York are accustomed 
. to make such annual examinations in connection with 
the schools of certain grades, of the State of New York, 
and I see no difficulty in applying the same rule to all 
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our schools above the intermediate grade. Two great 
facts would be undoubtedly established, could a univer- 
sal examination of the State schools be successfully car- 
ried on: first, the alarming deficiency in the character 
of the teaching; and, second, the low average standard 
of our common-school instruction. By far the larger 
number of pupils leave the public schools of New Eng- 
land before entering what may properly be called the 
grammar-school grade of study. Ina certain New Eng- 
land city an estimate of the average attainments of all 
the pupils in mathematics, for a given year, was but 
little above the four rules, with their simple practice. 
In spelling, the standard was comparatively higher, but 
in geography and grammar, or language, not so high. 
There are in Pennsylvania over nineteen thousand 
teachers of public schools, but the Superintendent of 
Common Schools says: “We have only about 2,500 
teachers fully qualified for their work;” and again, 
“Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to teach 
during the year, only 374 were found to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar, and that practical preparation for 
their profession which insures success.” Similar com- 
plaints, perhaps not so plainly expressed, are found in 
other State reports. In fact, when we take into ac- 
count the low average pay of teachers, the itineracy of 
their occupation, outside of the cities, and the fact that 
local measures, plans, and expenditures prevent any- 
thing like a true system of education, we see that the 
results obtained are all but accidental, and are not sur- 
prised that, at the recent examination for admission to 
West Point, nearly one-third of all the candidates, very 
many of whom had doubtless been specially selected by 
the appointing Congressmen, through confidence in 
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their ability, were rejected for deficiency in elementary 
English studies. 

But the sphere of influence in which the State Super- 
intendent is most powerful is quite undefinable. It 
consists in a power of vitalizing the whole educational 
forces of the State; in adjusting those parts which tend 
to inharmonious action; in encouraging the weaker 
elements, and those which seem ready to faint and to 
become discouraged; and in imparting an esprit du 
corps of real courage and enthusiasm to the whole edu- 
cational body, such a spirit as a great general imparts 
to an army, above the mere order of command, and su- 
perior to the regulations which govern the camp, or the 
line of march;—such action as that of Jules Simon, 
Minister of Public Instruction in France during the 
Franco-Prussian war, in establishing the foundations of 
an elementary normal school for male and female teach- 
ers. It has a ring of heroism in it superior to the 
achievements of her best soldiers in the field. Hear 
his words: “If you ask why we establish this school 
now, at a time when every one is anxiously watching 
the fearful conflict raging in the very heart of our coun- 
try, —at a time when all other duties seem to be ab- 
sorbed in the one of national defence, we answer that 
this question of reform in the field of education had 
been matured long ago; that we have studied it many 
years; and that not a day is to be lost. This present 
war, though commenced against the will of the nation, 
must, nevertheless, be placed to its account; for eighteen 
long years it has patiently borne the oppressive rule of 
the originators of this war, — men, during whose reign 
the standard of public and private morality has been 
lowered, and who have guided the nation in a wrong 
direction. The unexampled misfortunes which have 
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befallen the country during the last two weeks of the 
empire, should teach us the lesson, never to be forgotten, 
that the only power which makes a nation invincible, is 
the intellectual and moral power. This we must restore 
before we can hope for victory on the battlefield.” Such 
courage, trust, and fidelity to duty, and faith in the 
power of education to save the State, are equal to those 
virtues exercised by Roman patriots, who bought at a 
high price the ground upon which the seemingly victo- 
rious army of besiegers were encamped. 

Of a similar character in his duties, but more closely 
connected with the people, is the county or district 
superintendent. In the Western States, county super- 
intendency is the almost universal rule. The same 
system is in operation in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other of the Middle, and some of the Southern States. 
These officers have supervision over from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty schools and teachers. They 
conduct institutes, inspect schools, examine and certifi- 
cate teachers, collect statistics, and make returns to the 
State authorities. To the faithful efforts of these school 
officers is due much of the great success which attends 
the work of education in the Western States where this 
office exists. In the words of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, recommending to the Legislature the 
creation of district superint@ndents, “it will be no part 
of the duty of these authorities to displace any of the 
local authorities now controlling our schools, or any of 
the wisdom by which they are now counseled. On the 
contrary, they will aid and strengthen them. They 
will visit the schools in company with the local com- 
mittees, counsel the teachers in regard to the best meth- 
ods of instruction and government, and by lectures and 
otherwise seek to awaken an increased interest in this 
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great instrumentality of the public welfare.” As county 
officers, they should be elected by the people to whom 
they should be amenable for the thorough and satisfac- 
tory performance of their work, and should hold office 
for a term of four years at least. The very efficient 
work done in Maine during several years, is in no 
small degree due to the spirit and energy of the county 
superintendents, directed as they were by their late very 
able Superintendent Johnson. He regarded this ele- 
ment of supervision the right arm of school force in 
that State. I believe that in most of our States where 
it does not exist, county or district supervision would 
be an auxiliary of great value to the State officers, and 
at the same time awaken a deep interest and enthu- 
siasm by a more direct and personal contact with the 
local schools and school authorities. Thirty-seven States 
and Territories have county supervision. 

The office of towns’ school committee had its origin 
in the early settlement of New England. The official 
titles and functions were various, but in all the appoint- 
ments to this position there was recognized the neces- 
sity of an oversight and management of the schools, in- 
dependent of that which the town exercised in their 
establishment, and in providing for their support. The 
best educated persons of the community were usually 
selected to perform the duties of the school board, and 
in this office the ministry of New England have had a 
large influence in giving direction to the educational 
policy of the public schools. The duties of the com- 
mittee were not well defined at the outset, but consisted, 
in the main, in giving official approbation to the teach- 
ers selected, ordinarily prefacing such approval by a 
more or less thorough examination as to qualifications 
in the branches required to be taught in the schools, 
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and in methods of teaching. The committee also visited 
the schools each term, and gave such instruction and 
advice to teachers,and pupils as the circumstances seemed 
to require. The school committee often made the con- 
tracts with teachers, divided the money of the town 
among the districts, and gave orders on the treasury for 
the payment of the teachers. From such beginnings, 
often very rude and imperfect, has grown up the present 
system, quite universal in its application, of the election 
of a school board in towns and cities. These boards 
vary in size of membership from three to fifty, and in 
some cases in cities, even a larger number control the 
school affairs. The fact that the office is everywhere 
recognized is evidence of its importance as a force in 
controlling school affairs. Its functions still continue 
as varied at the first, though, as a general rule, the 
duties of the school committee are well defined by rules 
and regulations, or by law. The following are among 
the usual duties of school committees : 

1. The examination of teachers. 

2. The granting of certificates to teachers for one 
year, and the power to annul the same. 

3. The location of all school-houses. 

4, The visiting every public school in the town at 
least twice during each term. 

5. The adoption of all rules and regulations relating 

to the management of schools. 

6. The suspension of pupils from school. 

7. The adoption of new text-books. 

8. The apportionment of the public money to the sev- 
eral school districts. 

9. The contracting with teachers, and the management 
of all school affairs, when so authorized by the town. 
10. The written approval of all district taxes. 
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11. The drawing of all orders on the town treasurer 
for school money. 

12. The annual division of unexpended school money 
among the districts. 

13. An annual report to the town. 

14. A printed report to the State vepedaneiinak: of 
instruction. 

15. The formation of all new school districts, the 
alternation or discontinuing of school districts, and the 
approval of the formation of joint and consolidated dis- 
tricts. 

16. The holding of quarterly meetings. 

17. The appointment of a town superintendent of 
schools, when that officer is not elected at the annual 
town meeting. 

It is very important that the schools should have the 
benefit of the most valuable services that can be found, 
for their supervision and general control, and as the ex- 
perience of the last thirty years has proved the wisdom 
of employing a large number of female teachers in the 
school-room in place of males, the experiment is now 
undergoing tests whether women may not with equal 
propriety and efficiency attend to the inspection of our 
schools, as school-officers, especially in primary, inter- 
mediate, and girls’ schools. At the outset, women are 
especially qualified by nature, in the motherly instincts 
of love and tender interest for children; and during the 
first ten or twelve years of the child’s life, the mother 
and teacher have mainly the management and control 
of his education. It may well be urged, that from the 
first, no one can take a deeper interest in all that con- 
cerns the welfare and training of the child than the 
mother, and that, whether at home or at school, his 
physical, intellectual, and moral well-being, are under 
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her special guardianship. How natural that the mother 
should follow in heart, the footsteps of her boy or girl 
from the home to the school, and should feel a jealous 
interest in the character of her partner and assistant, 
in the education of her child. How natural, too, that 
her own steps should follow the child’s to the school, to 
watch the unfolding of the germs of character, under 
the nurture of the teacher. Now, while we commit the 
instruction and discipline of child-nature to those 
whose chief qualification is love for, and an adaptation 
of nature to the wants of childhood, shall we withhold 
from official relations to these educational influences, 
the power and influence of one who is nearer and dearer 
to the child than any other, his mother? Who, better 
than mothers, understand the physical nature of the 
child, his weakness and his needs ? Who better under- 
stand the petty faults of child-nature, and the kind of 
training needed to overcome them? Who has more of 
that true heart-sympathy, which can interpret and un- 
derstand the proper demands of his nature, and the 
means of satisfying them? Who has a more inquiring 
spirit into the. laws which govern health of mind and 
body, and the harmonious development of the powers 
of the child? Certainly no one, and on these grounds, 
women have a natural fitness to discharge the trusts of 
oversight from a more thorough insight into the nature, 
wants, and capabilities of childhood. 

Added to natural fitness, is the valuable experience 
which so many of our most intelligent and influential 
women have received in the school-room. In some 
States, of which Pennsylvania is an example, no per- 
son is eligible to the office of school superintendent un- 
less he or she has had a successful history in the school- 
room as a teacher. Sucha necessary requirement as ex- 
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perience may well be demanded of our school officers, and 
in almost every school district in New England are 
capable women, who have served for one or more years, 
and have thus learned in the most practical and satis- 
factory way how to make good schools. 

To judge of faithful or unsuccessful labor in the 
school, and to appreciate the difficulties of the service, 
none are better fitted than the women who have acted 
as instructors, and have borne the trials of the station 
which is placed under their oversight. The advice of 
women would be of especial value to teachers in matters 
pertaining to the health, as well as the studies of the 
pupils,—a subject so sadly neglected in our school-work. 
This advice would be of great importance in the man- 
agement of girls’ schools, when the delicate, but vital 
changes of life require the instruction and cautions 
which only the prudent woman can give. ; 

A third qualification is the element of time. The 
great complaint on the part of our school officers, is, 
that they have not the time to visit and examine the 
schools which the work demands. As the service is for 
the most part a gratuitous one, and is usually prompted 
only by philanthropic motives, the people cannot de- 
mand nor expect that the schools shall receive the at- 
tention which they require, from men whose business 
constantly demands their time and thoughts. 

Now, none of the duties of men can so properly, or 
so readily be delegated to women, as the care of the 
schools. By an examination of the registers of our 
schools throughout the State, it will be found that on 
an average the names of four women appear to that of 
one man on the visiting lists, practically showing that 
women have more interest and time to devote to this 
matter, than men. Of the audiences which gather at 
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the discussions of educational topics, or at teachers’ in- 
stitutes, the female element here predominates, showing 
the same fact, that women are first in their intelligent 
inquiries after the best methods of instruction at home 
and at school. Perhaps the most convincing argument 
in favor of woman’s appointment to official school rela- 
tions, is found in practical experience. In some of the 
States, women hold offices upon school-boards, and this 
in the most intelligent communities. In several of the 
towns of Illinois, Massachusetts, and other States, 
women not only occupy the office of school committee 
and supervisor with honor and fidelity, but in several 
instances they occupy the salaried office of superintend- 
ent of the schools of the town. So far: as the State re- 
ports are in evidence, it appears that the work is done 
faithfully and conscientiously, and merits public appro- 
bation. Success proves capacity ang fitness. 

It has been objected to the’ appointment of women 
upon school-boards, that they are not familiar with the 
school laws, and with the business management of these 
affairs. In answer, observation confirms us in saying, 
that what women do not know of these matters, they 
would easily and readily learn. 

The city superintendent is an outcome of the school 
committee system in its progressive development. As 
the schools advanced and a gradation seemed necessary, 
the members of the school boards saw the necessity of 
giving more attention to the work of the teachers and 
pupils, to the supply of school material, the examination 
of methods of teaching and governing, and a comparison 
of the results of different instructors. The first sys- 
tematic attempt at city supervision was made in Prov- 
idence, R. I., in 1839. The honor of the inauguration 
of the plan is due to Thomas Wilson Dorr, subsequently 
2 
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the leader in the Dorr Rebellion of 1842. Mr. Dorr 
was chairman of the school committee, and drafted a 
plan for the more vigorous management and more thor- 
ough inspection of the schools. Singularly enough, he 
drew his notion from the factory system of the State. 
The manufacturing corporations elected their boards of 
directors, and these boards selected the factory superin- 
tendent, whose duty it was to oversee the operations of 
the manufactory, to superintend the workmen and their 
work, and to make such suggestions, reports, etc., as 
his superior knowledge as an expert and his constant 
attention to the practical work of the factory might en- 
able him to do. Mr. Dorr regarded the city council as 
the corporation which had control, in its representative 
capacity, of the interests of the whole city. This body 
elected the school committee, and into the hands of the 
school committee, as a board of direction, was placed 
the power of electing the officer to superintend the 
school system, and to inspect the work of the teachers 
and pupils. The city adopted the plan, which has been 
followed by nearly every city in the United States, and 
its universal acceptance proves the wisdom and the 
necessity of the measure. Hon. Nathan Bishop, of 
New York, was the first superintendent of the Prov- 
idence schools, and the first city superintendent in 
America. Boston afterward inaugurated the plan, and 
called Mr. Bishop from Providence to be the first super- 
intendent of the schools of Boston. Mr. Bishop was 
succeeded in Providence by Prof. 8. 8. Greene, LL.D., 
and by Rev. Daniel Leach, LL.D., the present incum- 
bent, and in Boston by Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., and by the present superintendent, Samuel 
Eliott, LL.D. 

The superintendency involves four factors of equal 
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importance: (1) Executive; (2) Supervisory; (3) Ad- 
visory; (4) Examinative. 

The superintendent should be the executive officer of 
the school board, and as such, should be clothed with 
authority to execute the decrees of the directors of the 
schools. He should be the hand, as well as the brain 
of the school organization, and his functions should be 
recognized as those of a director-in-chief, vested with 
the administration of the school affairs of the corpora- 
tion. Any thing short of this makes him but a figure- 
head, an officer without power, and the schools an army 
without a commander. Subordinate in official rank, he 
should, nevertheless, be codrdinate in the work of direct- 
ing the various school forces within his jurisdiction. 

As a supervisor, he should have the ability of an ex- 
pert, and the authority which will enable him to look 
after every minutia of school work without embarrass- 
ment. He or his assistants should inspect without in- 
terference, and with the spirit of fair and honest inquiry, 
but not as inquisitors. Every teacher should be made 
an active assistant in this work, and each should feel 
the codperative aid and sympathy of the other in ,the 
accomplishment of a fair modicum of work. 

* In his advisory relation, the superintendent is most 
efficient for good. His superior knowledge and experi- 
ence in school affairs are the capital invested for the 
benefit of his teachers. When superior authority, com- 
bined with a large intelligence, meets the teacher in the 
relation of a friend and helper, then it is that the most 
happy results follow. The highest power of the indi- 
vidual is recognized in his ability to adjust, harmonize, 
and energize forces in the exercise of the advisory func- 
tion alone. 

At an examination (1) of teachers, and (2) of schools, 
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the superintendent exercises a most important function, 
the highest of, his position. As he is made responsible, 
to a large extent, for the successful working of the 
schools of his city, he should have much to say in the 
decisions as to the choice and examination of his teach 
ers. Character, experience, success, and examination- 
tests of candidates should be matters of his most care- 
ful attention and inspection, and his opinions should 
have great weight in the acceptance or rejection of such 
candidates. The knowledge of the schools, obtained 
by previous inspection is invaluable in determining 
who should and who should not be the teachers of the 
several grades. Skilled in the adaptation of means to 
ends, he becomes the easy medium of interchange, by 
which the right teacher may find the right place in the 
system, when best results will flow to all parts of the 
school-body. 

As an examiner of schools, he becomes qualified to 
judge of their condition relative to each other, and also 
relative to the schools of other municipalities. He 
should frame all examination-papers, on which promo- 
tions from grade to grade are made, and should exercise 
such supplementary powers as will enable him to ad- 
just all cases of seeming injustice in the acts of pro-* 
motion from school to school. His acquaintance with 
the status of the schools enables him to make such re- 
ports and suggestions to his directors, as will enable 
them to legislate most intelligently and successfully for 
the whole. 
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THE ASSAULT ON THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, A.M, 
SPINGFIELD, MASS. 


It is now only forty years since the first normal 
school in Amejyica began its modest career, on July 3d, 
1839, with three’ scholars, under Cyrus Pierce, in the 
historical old village of Lexington, Mass. It was a be- 
ginning fraught with results upon the education of the 
American people not less auspicious than the memor- 
able skirmish that, sixty-four years before, had inau- 
gurated Republican government in the Western conti- 
nent. Horace Mann was one of those prophets who are 
called enthusiasts, or madmen, in their own generation, 
but are finally enrolled among the “solid men of the ages.” 
He never flashed out a more vital paragraph upon the 
sleepy schoolmasters of thirty-five years ago than when 
he said: “I believe normal schools to be a new instru- 
mentality in the advancement of the race. I believe 
that, without them, free schools themselves would be 
shorn of their strength and their healing power, and 
would at length become merely charity schools, and 
thus die out in fact and in form. Neither the art of 
printing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free 
suffrage, can long exist, to any beneficial and salutary 
purpose, without schools for the training of teachers ; 
for if the character and qualification of teachers be al- 
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lowed to degenerate, the free schools will become pauper 
schools, and the pauper schools will produce pauper 
souls, and the free press will become a false and licen- 
tious press, and ignorant voters will become.venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise of republican forms, 
an oligarchy of profligate and flagitious men will govern 
the land; nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate tri- 
umph of all-glorious Christianity itself must wait the 
time when knowledge shall be diffused among men 
through the instrumentality of good schools. . Coiled 
up in this institution, as in a spring; there-is a vigor 
whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres.” 

The success of this first venture was followed by the 
establishment of the State Normal School at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1844, under the principalship of David Per- 
kins Page. Thus planted on the two great seed-fields 
of the Republic,—the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
first of States in the establishment of the common school, 
and always foremost in the intelligence of the people; 
and the Empire State, always the training-school of the 
executive political genius of the’ nation ; — the normal 
school struck roots that have spread from Maine to 
California. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, for 1875, shows that 139 institutions called 
normal schools are now supported in the United States. 
This does not include the large number of public train- 
ing schools and normal departments in private acad- 
emies that aim at similar results. Neither does it take 
account of the organization under the common-school 
system, of the teachers’ conventions, institutes, and 
local associations, for Occasional instruction in the art 
of teaching. But it should never be forgotten that this 
vast machinery for elevating the professional rank of 
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the teacher, is the child of that old normal school a 
Lexington, and is the best-beloved daughter of Horace 
Mann, the father of the new. education in America. 
During sixty-five years of the first century of the re- 
public, there was always on the ground a group of emi- 
nent teachers in popular and collegiate education; but 
the vast majority of the people engaged in public in- 
struction hardly conceived the idea of a profession of 
pedagogy. The one service of Horace Mann which will 
link his name with the fathers of the new republic, was 
his broad, intense, and profound conception of the abso- 
lute necessity of such a profession; his untiring labors 
for the elevation of the teacher; his inauguration of the 
first group of normal schools in the East, and his pio- 
neer Western work, in the new education at Antioch 
College, Ohio. 

When we consider how hard it is to do anything 
above the average intelligence in a country where all 
things come, at last, to the test of the numerical major- 
ity; how many rival interests and scholastic jealousies 
among the educated, and what stolid ignorance among 
great masses of the people, were to be overcome; the 
progress toward the creation of a true professional class 
of competent teachers in the United States is one of the 
wonders of our wonder-working era. That few of the 
oldest of these State normal schools should be able to 
stand the fire of the high critical expert in normal train- 
- ing; that the majority of them should be normal schools 
chiefly in name; that the training schools should too 
often flood the cities that support them with half-fledged 
and clamorous claimants for positions in the public ser- 
vice; that a great many of the local, and even State 
conventions, should be only pleasant summer picnics 
with a mild educational flavor; that the institutes should 
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so often be ridden by the ‘old’ school “ man of the sea,” 
who parades his own conceit and stupidity before a crowd 
of admiring rural schoolma’ams,— all this affords an 
ample target for the sharp-shooters, journalistic and 
pelagogic, who, from their high olympic stools, fly the 
arrows of their abstract theories against all growing 
things in the republic. But this is only saying of the 
normal school, and its group of associated agencies, what 
can be said of every American institution yet in the 
gristle,—of America itself. The thing to be done,—the 
creation of a national professional class of men and 
women competent to handle the American common school 
in all its grades, according to the best modern methods, 
in the most compact, effective, and economical way, is 
one of the essentials of our new national life.. The 
methods of doing this, so far, have been largely exper- 
imental, always improving; and are now, on the whole, 
in a far more hopeful state than ever, for an intelligent 
judgment and judicious reformation. 

For one thing the American people so far have shown 
themselves competent,—to find out when a good thing is 
trying to get itself rooted in the national constitution, 
and honestly working to do a valuable service in the 
best way. It is to this stubborn determination to give 
fair play to a good thing, far more than to any very 
general appreciation of our new methods of education, 
that we ascribe the admirable spirit in which the assault 
of the enemies of the normal school has been repelled 
during the past year. When the critical conflict came 
off in the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1840, in 
which the board of education, Horace Mann, and the 
normal school, were saved to America, it could be said 
that the victory was won by a fewmen. But itis a 
notable fact that, last winter, when the governor of 
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New York led the forlorn hope of ignorance and bigotry 
to a final charge on the free higher education and normal 
schools of that commonwealth; and the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts set itself to block the wheels of this department 
of the public-school system; there was hardly a speech 
by legislator or schoolmaster which found its way into 
the public press. The common sense and right-minded 
will of the people of New York and New England: 
opened before this eager phalanx of assailants like the 
vast realm of the Adirondack wilderness to a band of 
amateur explorers, into which the deeper they penetrate 
the more hopelessly they are lost. The faintest show 
of statistics and argument overwhelmed this band of nor- 
mal-school critics, and exposed the deplorable ignorance, 
the petty jealousy, or the un-American, ecclesiastical 
animus of the movement. With due allowance for the 
popular panic that always accompanies a season of 
“hard times” in the country,-the appropriations, State 
and local, for popular education have been remarkably 
liberal during the past year. And never was the deter- 
mination of the Northern American people to insist on 
the superior training of teachers so unmistakably put, 
as during the past year of industrial anxiety and polit- 
ical peril in every State from Maine to Oregon. 

It is now settled that the common-school system at 
present on the ground is to be the basis of the permanent 
edycational establishment of the American people. All 
its modifications will be in the line of superior efficiency, 
consolidation, economy of money and power. The at- 
tempt of a ring of Roman Catholic bishops to upset the 
American common school will have an outcome that may 
well be pondered by every priesthood which dreams that 
the United States of America is to be governed by any 
religious or irreligious sect, or clerical or anti-clerical class. 
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The how] of the stupid economy that would save money 
this year by turning out a generation of ignorant and 
vicious young people next year, is being laughed out of 
doors, and if laughing will not suffice, will be put down 
in a more summary way at the polls. The last assault 
on the higher education by the American imitators of a 
superior European class, led by a few secular politicians, 
and college presidents with continental university aspi- 
rations, has not disturbed the regular ongoing of a single 
high school in New England. 

The final demonstration against a cultivated teaching- 
class by the army of “nice young women” and their 
friends and instructors, who instinctively feel that the 


normal school is death to their aspirations, will share 


the same fate. The United States Commissioner of 
Education expresses the opinion that this last wave of 
opposition to the common school that has just swept 
across the continent has made no appreciable mark; it 
is the receding swash of a storm that “blew over” a 
quarter of a century ago. 

But this confidence in the stability of our American 
system of public instruction must not be confounded 
with the blind, obstinate defence of every educational 
method forced upon us by the temporary necessities of 
a growing country. There are reasons, even, for the 
senseless onslaught, as well as the cultivated criticism 
upon our present ways of developing a profession of 
public instruction. It has long been apparent to the 
influential friends of the public-school system, that its 
different departments are too widely extended; too often 
working at cross-purposes; superficial and wasteful in 
the application of power, no less than the use of money. 
Nobody is to be specially censured that it isso. In- 
deed, the present condition of normal education is greatly 
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due to the same people who now hold it up to the rid- 
icule of the tax-paying community. Our normal and 
training-school has risen to its present state in the face 
of the incredulity or the active opposition of influential 
classes. Often the school authorities and the leading 
teachers of the public schools, to say nothing of college 
presidents and professors, have been its open or secret 
foes. Its best work is baffled and distracted by the 
narrow prejudice and official tyranny of men in the supe- 
rior positions of grammar and high-school masters, who 
know so well how to confuse and subjugate the young 
woman-graduate who is placed under their supervision. 
The local school committee has the power, which it often 
uses, to deprive the young, poorly-paid girls who teach 
in the country school-houses, of the benefit of the insti- 
tute and convention that is their only opportunity for 
an outlook beyond the narrow district horizon. It is 
not wonderful that a yearly wrangle in the Legislature 
over the moderate appropriation for the State normal 
school, should disgust, and finally dislodge, many of our 
wisest and most effective teachers from positions so un- 
certain and thankless. As a natural result of coming up 
in the face of such a dust-storm, our system for training 
teachers is, doubtless, open to serious objections, which 
may be frankly confessed by their friends without im- 
peachment of the cause they have so deeply at heart. 

The best of our State normal schools are suffering 
from their loose and uncritical demands for preparatory 
culture. They areclogged with young women of every 
stage of academical unfitness; indeed, a considerable 
number of their students could not obtain admission to 
a superior high school. Even greater is the disability 
of many of these students in that social training and 
contact with educated people which is so essential to 
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the successful teacher. This primary weakness is rarely 
made up even by that excellent academic training of 
the brief two years’ course, and is almost a complete 
disqualification for a normal training in the philosophy 
and methods of instruction. It is almost impossible 
that a green country maiden, with a poor grammar- 
school outfit, even after a year’s severe application, 
should be competent to appreciate the profound system 
of normal methods so admirably elaborated in schools 
like Westfield, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y. Thus, in 
spite of the admirable teaching in several of these in- 
stitutions, too large a proportion of the graduates fail 
to grasp the matter by the handle, and go out either to 
disgrace their alma mater by their superficiality and con- 
ceit, or to fall into a heap of confusion on the first 
smart contact with a real school. In the State schools 
of New York this peril has been somewhat guarded by 
a vigorous use of the practice-school attached to the in- 
stitution ; but in New England this feature has never 
been greatly in favor; and the full consequences of im- 
perfect preparation have been visited on the heads of 
the devoted managers of these excellent schools. If 
this be true of the older and most successful State nor- 
mal schools of the East, how much more is it true of the 
great number of public and private seminaries, all over 
the land, which -have sewed a great normal tag npon 
a second-rate academy. Even these pretentious and 
superficial schools have, doubtless, put forth a reasona- 
able number of young people with better than average 
equipment for the school-room ; but, while the children 
have been somewhat the gainers, the cause of genuine 
normal education has suffered prodigiously from the 
large professions and scanty performances of this class 
of seminaries. 
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The training-school, the: most original and practical 
outcome of our American experimenting in public edu- 
cation, has done a great work, especially in the cities 
of the West, which have received their impulse and char- 
acter from Oswego, N. Y. In the outfit of their stu- 
dents they have enjoyed a decided advantage over any 
of the normal schools, insisting, as they have, on a high- 
school diploma as the condition of entering upon their 
course of instruction. Their facilities for practice have 
been far superior to that of the State schools of New 
England, as they have access to real schools of average 
children, instead of playing with an artificial arrange- 
ment called the model-school. There is no doubt that 
this is an agency destined to great usefulness. But 
these schools have been far too lenient in their treat- 
ment of their pupils, admitting without discrimination, 
and failing to purge their classes of incompetents. 
Hence, the cities where they haye been several years at 
work are flooded with their graduates, often no im- 
provement upon the vigorous teachers that have beat 
their way up to success by the old-fashioned method of 
spoiling a thousand children to polish off a rough dia- 
mond of a young woman into a successful school-mis- 
tress. - : 
Lastly, the great expensiveness of the training- 
school, and its demand that the high-school graduate 
should give an additional year to her training, has raised 
up an active crowd of economical opponents, while many 
of our grammar and high-school masters, and their 


” who have come up in the hand-to- 


“lady assistants, 
mouth way, have not been anxious for the success of 
their graduates. This reaction will extinguish many of 
these schools, and greatly modify those which remain. 


Still, in the larger cities, that can afford their expense, 
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they will become a prominent feature in the system of 
public education. 

It cannot be denied, also, that there has been a fear- 
ful waste of time and ability in many of our conven- 
tions, institutes, and local teachers’ associations. It is 
a chronic misery to see a crowded hall of bright and 
eager young women victimized during the one vital day 
and evening of their gathering, by the puerile and ill- 
natured wrangles of the squad of pedagogic old fogies 
that always lies in wait to ventilate its grievances on 
such occasions. The persistent firing off of blank car- 
tridges in the shape of essays, often little better than 
school-boy or school-girl compositions ; the trotting out 
of local readers to offer up “ Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark ” and “ Maud Muller,” before the evening crowd ; 
the waste of time in irrelevant lectures, of ‘no conceiva- 
ble use to teachers, — these, and numerous evils that 
affect such gatherings, are too well known to be en- 
larged upon. 

But the most serious defect of these methods of nor- 
mal instruction is that they are so often organized in a 
way to work at cross-purposes with the peoples’ and col- 
legiate systems of education. So far the average Amer- 
can college has obstinately refused to recognize the ex- 
istence of such a science as Pedagogy. Its young men 
are sent forth to occupy the commanding positions of 
high, grammar, and academical schoolmasters, often 
with no valuable experience even in the lower grades of 
instruction, and not even a course of college lectures or 
intelligent reference to the literature of their great pro- 
fession. Coming into these difficult positions, for which 
their scholastic attainments ‘are often amply sufficient, 
they find themselves in contact with subordinate lady- 
assistants who have received the best drill accessible in 
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normal and training schools, backed by a considerable 
experience in all grades of the common-schoolroom. It 
is inevitable that two forces so charged with positive 
and negative elements should strike fire. In hundreds 
of schoolrooms the success of the instruction is marred 
by this open or smothered conflict; the learned young 
man, contemptuous of the academical inferiority of his 
girl assistant ; the bright girl-graduate of the normal 
school, electric with tact, and on edge with the new 
methods, poking fun at the pompous, pedagogic inca- 
pacity of her principal. I am convinced, from long ob- 
servation, that much of the power generated in the best 
normal and training-schools and institutes, is swamped 
by the obstinate indifference, or hostility, of the aver- 
age male college graduate in the master’s chair to 
anything that has not entered his college curriculum. 
The result is all the worse, that the average college 
method of instruction is probably the most hopeless style 
of teaching now on the ground; often a bigoted hold- 
ing on to the mechanical habit of cramming a boy with 
the contents of a small library of books, and calling 
that a “liberal education.” 

Here are defects enough, unavoidable though they 
may be, to excuse a good deal of the criticism and pop- 
ular distrust everywhere aroused against our present 
temporary and sprawling methods of training teachers 
for public schools. They demand the immediate atten- 
tion of the wise friends of education. 

All reforms in human affairs proceed from the supe- 
rior class, downward among the average and inferior 
workers. The absolute need of the public school, to-day, 
is a great increase of the superior class of teachers in 
all its grades. Especially, since the new methods of 
education have so often been cast into the schools, like 
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a load of new hay pitched into a mow with a great fork, 
do we need teachers who can handle them, and save us 
from a confusion as mischievous as the old-fashioned 
mechanical habits of thirty years ago.« For these teach- 
ers we must look to the State normal schools. They 
should be raised to the rank of true normal colleges as 
fast as the most strenuous efforts of the authorities will 
permit; or, if this cannot be done with all of them, a few of 
the best should resolutely strike for the front ; purge their 
classes without mercy, and graduate only such as give a 
fair promise of excellence. Our college and higher 
academies should be summoned to the same work. If 
no new college were established in the United States 
for fifty years, and all available funds were concentrated 
upon the establishment of a thoroughly-organized de- 
partment of pedagogics in the superior institutions now 
existing, the effect on the public education would be 
prodigious. One thoroughly superior teacher as superin- 
tendent, or at the head of a high, grammar, or primary 
school, at home in the literature and practice of the 
new education, will often reconstruct the entire system 
of instruction in a community. It is hopeless to ex- 
pect great progress any where till this can be secured. 
Indeed, unless our State normal schools make haste to 
appreciate the demand for superiority, and set their 
houses in order to attain unto it, their days are num- 
bered as influential centers of educational thought and 
power. Far better concentrate on such as now exist, 
and place them on a permanent foundation, as the nor- 
mal universities of the country, than labor with legis- 
lative committees to establish more of the same tempo- 
rary and unsatisfactory sort. 

The training.school must be reorganized to meet the 
wants of cities and villages of moderate size. And we 
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are convinced that it must finally become one of the 
vital departments of the public high school. It would 
be a great improvement, as already shown in the great 
normal colleges of the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia, if the majority of our best high sehools were 
to take into their vitals a department on the theory and 
practice of teaching, presided over by a competent grad- 
uate of a normal school, or the teacher otherwise best 
fitted for the work ; placed in connection with the pub- 
lic schools, of all grades, for such observation and prac- 
tice as can be obtained in the afternoons of the closing 
year of the course. If some of the old-time high- 
school studies were jostled out of place by the new 
course, it would be no serious detriment. Indeed, it is 
not certain that it would be a mistake to compel every 
pupil of a high school to take a course of instruction in 
the art of teaching. The habit of receiving continuous 
instruction in languages and sciences, from the age of 
five to twenty, often deadens the most genial mind, as 
the perpetual pounding of the softest mud-bank by a 
heavy maul packs a wall like a rock. Any thing that 
will “reverse the machine ” and reveal to the student 
the world of knowledge and humanity, as seen from the 
teacher’s standpoint, would wonderfully vitalize these 
schools. This arrangement would also avoid the large 
expense in time and money now involved in the extra 
year in a separate training-school ; would abolish the con- 
flict of authorities, that always worries a training-school 
planted in another man’s preserve; and, best of all, 
would bring the high school, at last, into vital sympathy 
with the lower grades of instruction. Of course, this 
implies that the high-school master, and especially the 
professor of pedagogics in the school, shall be alive and 
up with the times in this matter; else the department 
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will be smothered ‘under the wet blanket of a formal 
course of lectures, and an occasional promenade of 
young ladyhood through the school-houses of the city. 

To supplement the course of high-normal instruction 
in our colleges, superior academies, and State normal 
schools, and the high and training-schools of cities and 
large villages, our system of school institutes should 
be reorganized, and vigorously worked by the central 
school authority of the State. State taxation, State su- 
pervision, State examination of teachers, is now the ab- 
solute demand of our American system of public instruc- 
tion. And the central board, that has oversight of the 
whole field, should control the institutes that carrry the 
best methods of instruction to the remotest country 
village. The institute should be nothing less than a 
perfect normal school on wheels; handled systematically 
and only by first-rate experts; combined with the ex 
amination of teachers for service in country schools. 
We are glad to know that the new superintendent of 
the board of education of Massachusetts, Mr. Dickin- 
son, has this problem well in hand; and we look to his 
administration to greatly awaken and inspire the coun- 
try district schools of that Commonwealth. 

The profession of pedagogy is the latest comer among 
the liberal professions of this country. The law, theol- 
ogy, and medicine are already so crowded with partially 
and well-educated candidates, that the people are able to 
select the wheat from the chaff. No community of any 
considerable pretension is now compelled to take up 
with a pettifoger for its lawyer, a quack for its doctor, 
or an ignorant gospel-ranter for its minister. The ob- 
jective point of our system of normal education is to 
stimulate the preparation of teachers, by agencies, pub- 
lic and private, popular and collegiate, till the same 
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“ glut in the market ” enables the school committees to 
go into the field and choose the best the money supplied 
by the people will command. 

Till this is achieved, the vision of Horace Mann will 
not be realized; and the common school will flounder on 
through a melancholy slough of expensive incompetency, 
towards the promised land. The bottom economy of the 
public school is to invest and re-invest in the teaching man 
or woman who is the center of the children’s world. For 
all good things follow a living soul; and a race of teach- 
ers competent to handle Young America in his day of 
preparation for the coming century, will draw after it the 
model school-house,—the best aids and surroundings,— 
all things needed by that teaching man and woman to 
furnish the model citizen, who shall see that the recon- 
structed republic “receives no harm.” 


























LECTURE III. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK, AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


BY A. P. STONE, A.M, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


After more than two hundred and fifty years of our 
country’s history; after a well-rounded century since 
the keel of our ship of State was laid; after a varied 
trial of a system of education for the péople, and by the 
people, —a system in some respects new, crude, and 
. defective; after such events, assembled as we are, co- 
laborers in the cause of education and improvement, 
and seeking mutual interchange of thought and experi- 
ence, it is not unfitting that we should inquire,— 
** Watchman, what of the night ?”’ 

Let us, then, take a bird’s-eye view of the present 
educational outlook, and the lessons it suggests; and 
before so doing, a threefold remark may be made as 
prefatory to what shall follow: 

1. The proprieties of this occasion demand brevity in 
this as in other papers presented. 

2. As a consequence of the above, the subject being 
a broad one, its treatment must be in outline and by 
suggestion, rather than by fullness of discussion and 
detail. 


3. An interpretation of the lessons which the topic 
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enjoins must be emphasized, as having a practical bear- 
ing upon the duties of the hour. 

4, This is not a paper of statistics. 

Whoever would fully understand the status of our 
educational affairs at the present time, must not only, 
like the seeker after a beautiful country, look around 
him, but must also explore the pages of educational his- 
tory. This is, however, by no means my present pur- 
pose, but it will amply repay the inquirer who would be 
master of the situation. To appreciate fully what our 
educational agencies are, what are their capabilities and 
defects, —to know why some features have survived in- 
tact, while others have been greatly modified or have 
utterly perished, one must begin with the school, the 
family, and the town meeting, of the Puritan, the Knick- 
erbocker, and the pioneer whose star led him with his 
household gods, his Bible, and his spelling-book, into 
the wilderness of the far West;. and must there trace 
the thread of varied events down to the present, even 
to the year of grace 1877, which witnessed the assem- 
bling, and the adjournment, also, of the New York Leg- 
islature. 

We have no national system of education; and the 
relation of our General Government to the. schools is of 
a character almost wholly negative. Perhaps this is all 
for the best; for when we remember the fate of most 
measures for the public good that have been taken in 
hand by the average Congress, we ought to thank God, 
that the existence and welfare of our educational insti- 
tutions do not depend upon that school for politicians, 
which meets annually upon the banks of the Potomac 
on the first Monday in December. 

Yet the spirit of our government is in favor of pop- 
ular education, which, however, it would not seek to 
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control, but would rather leave to the fostering care of 
the several States and municipalities. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether this is the true doctrine, 
it certainly is to be regretted that our government does 
not, through its Congress, do more for the encourage- 
ment of education, —a work which certainly belongs to 
the proper function of government, and one for which 
our own Government has great capabilities and ample 
means, without any direct expense to the people. 

There are really but two educational measures for 
which we have occasion to thank our Congress. Some 
fifteen years ago, the government made a grant of public 
lands to the several States for the encouragement of 
agricultural and industrial education. This has re- 
sulted, in a majority of the States, in the establishment 
and organization of industrial colleges and departments, 
which have made a good beginning in that branch of 
education hitherto comparatively new ‘in this country, 
and one evidently destined to occupy a large share of 
attention, and to accomplish grand results in giving a 
broad and progressive character to our educational sys- 
tem and policy. Ih this respect it surpasses, in impor- 
tance and fruitful promise, all recent educational enact- 
ments. It is hardly necessary to mention, although it 
is a pleasure to do so here, that the leading champion 
of this measure on the floor of Congress, the person by 
whose efforts it was carried through to success, was 
Senator J. 8. Morrill of this State. 

Another measure of great importance, if allowed to 
be developed, is the National Bureau of Education at 
Washington. This did not originate in Congress, but 
grew out of the expressed wants of teachers and work- 
ing educators of the country. As an agency for the 
collection, systematizing, and interpretation of all kinds 
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of educational statistics; for making accessible and 
available the latest information, in regard to schools 
and their management, school systems and laws; as a 
disseminator of the best thoughts and most approved 
views of the educational world, this Bureau is supply- 
ing a want long felt, and is doing a work without which 
most of our educational effort would lack wise direction, 
and the benefit of past experience. This agency has 
just completed its first decade. Sometimes fairly, but 
never generously, supported by Congress, it has at other 
times been compelled to run the gauntlet of political 
schemers and demagogues, until the means for carrying 
it on has been reduced to a sum well-nigh contemptible. 
But let us hope for better things to come. What Gar- 
field, and Hoar, and others, have done in the past, they 
and other new friends will, we trust, do in larger meas- 
ure in the future. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” and schoolmasters sometimes condescend to go to 
Congress. 

In the present efficient head of this Bureau, every 
friend of education may well be proud; and fortunate 
are they whose libraries contain the six annual volumes 
already sent forth from his office. 

I do not include in these national measures the 
Smithsonian Institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge, which is in no sense a national estab- 
lishment; but the gift of a single individual, and he a 
foreigner, and for which the Government acts merely as 
a trustee to carry out the will of the testator. And 
even this trust has not been at all times wisely managed. 

“EE Pluribus Unum,” is the motto upon our national 
escutcheon; and although Unwm can not be found in a 
national system of education, whoever examines the 
systems of the thirty-eight States, will have little doubt 
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of the existence of the Pluribus. Nominally, provision 
is made in every State for public education; but in 
‘some States it is little more than nominal, owing to the 
indifference of the people; their poverty, not only in 
the means for supporting schools, but in ideas of edu- 
cation as well; and owing, also, to the parsimony and 
peculation of ignorant and unscrupulous officials and 
politicians. 

In some States a school system means little that con- 
tributes to the enlightenment of the rising generation ; 
—indifferent schools, meagre support, short terms, 
teachers with poor qualifications, and no supervision 
worthy of thename. In others, where the schools have 
been cherished, and even petted, the system is a part of 
the State and of individual interest, from both of which 
it derives its vitality and support, and in turn, contrib- 
utés largely to the intelligence and enterprise of the 
people, and to their general prosperity and welfare. 

In a few instances, the State school system has as- 
sumed a good degree of completeness. Of this class 
Michigan may be taken as an example, where to every 
child in the State free instruction is offered, from the 
primary school up through all the grades, including the 
normal and the technical schools, to the crowning fea- 
ture of the system, the university, with its well- 
equipped academic and professional departments. 

In the large array of institutions, not supported at 
public expense, such as most of our colleges, academies, 
and private schools, there are many whose names and 
noble work have become historic; many which have 
become the molders of our people and institutions, and 
which, perhaps under a modified and reconstructed form, 
doubtless have an honorable career before them. 

But to enumerate all the kinds and varieties of 
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schools that have grown up in our country, public and 
private, high and low, religious and secular, academic, 
professional, technical, reformatory, etc., etc., would 
consume an amount of time, that would seriously inter- 
fere with some of the many excursions arranged for by 
the officers of this Association. Indeed, our educational 
affairs are all highly suggestive of mosaic work, es- 
pecially in its variety of composition, color, and general 
effect. 

In the important department of supervision of edu- 

‘cational affairs, our public system is greatly deficient. 
While we have that which is wise, efficient, economical, - 
and productive of good results; we have, also, that 
which is formal only, and a farce; and too often it is 
not attempted at all. | 

In our teaching corps, an army many thousand strong, 
we have some noble workers, — patient, self-sacrificing, 
progressive, and enthusiastic, often toiling for small 
pay and poor recognition, yet loving their work for its 
own sake. And, alas! there are, also, those who, from 
vacation to vacation, are superlatively innocent of teach- 
ing in its proper sense; whose works do not honor them 
nor their cause, but whose works, more’s the pity, will 
follow them too far and too long. 

The usual variety which characterizes the management 
of all American affairs, has given us, in the support of 
our éducational institutions, whatever of merit can be 
found in the plan of funds by individual gift, or by pub- 
lic grant ; by taxes, State or municipal ; or by rate-bills 
and private subscription. 

In school accommodations, what can be mentioned that 
can not be found between the log school-house of the 
Western frontier, the martin-box at the New-England 
cross-roads, and the truly palatial structures of many of 
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our thriving cities and towns, in which all the conven- 
iences and appliances of school-work are furnished to a 
most luxurious extent ; but whose external architecture, 
however, be it Grecian, Gothic, or Norman, might 
awaken in the mind of one from those ancient lands, 
something very like a nightmare ? 

Geologically speaking, the system of text-books used 
in American schools is conglomerate in character. We 
have large books and small books; full courses and 
shorter courses; primary, intermediate, high, and sup- 
plementary series ; books analytic and books synthetic ; 
all to be had at two-thirds price for introduction, with 
ten per cent. discount for handling. And yet European 
teachers, whose judgment is worth something, are using 
some of our text-books, or adopting some of their fea- 
tures, and they pronounce them, in many respects, su- 
perior to their own. 

In pedagogical literature I do not think we have oc- 
casion to be ashamed. It is true that much of it is 
crude, and shows the want of broad educational experi- 
ence and educational reading ; yet when we consider the 
comparative newness of all our educational institutions, 
and the fact that many of our school-workers are self- 
educated ; that until within a few years there has been, 
by practical teachers, very little observation of foreign 
schools and their work ;—- we may justly claim that we 
have made more than a good beginning in this respect. 
Whoever is fully conversant with the extent and charac- 
ter of educational journalism in this country; with re- 
cent works in the various departments of pedagogy ; 
and with the educational features of our newspaper and 
periodical press, has not occasion to be disheartened, but 
rather may find therein a source of some pride, and of 
much encouragement. 
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There is one aspect of our educational outlook that is 
far from cheering. While it was true, a generation 
since, that nearly all who could go to school were anx- 
ious to go, and did attend, it is now painfully true that 
non-attendance and truancy are fearfully prevalent. <A 
map of our country showing these facts, and the amount 
of illiteracy and its concomitant, crime, not only in the 
foreign, but in the native-born, element of our popula- 
tion, would be a startling revelation to those not accus- 
tomed to investigations in that direction. Our compul- 
sory, like our prohibitory, laws, have many supporters 
in favor of their enactment, but opposed to their en- 
forcement. 

Educational legislation in the United States ever has 
been, and is now, characteristic of our people and life. 
It contains the germ of national and individual freedom, 
and would give every person an opportunity to do his 
best. But, often originating in- the impulses of the 
hour, it is sometimes better adapted to present needs 
and local exigences, than for successive generations of 
a people of large territory, and of great diversity of 
occupation and interest. In this way, the enactments 
of the older States have become encumbered with in- 
consistencies and incongruities which render them a 
bar to progress, and which, held together by long-seated 
prejudice, are difficult of removal. On the other hand, 
some of the new States, selecting the good features only 
of the older systems, and availing themselves of the best 
light of their time, have built up a code eminently wise 
and promising. Justice, however, will compel us to say, 
that in some of the newest of those States the statute 
book is far in advance of the school-room. 

And yet there are those who think no progress has 
been made. True to their instincts that it is the chief 
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end of man to hold back, they shut their eyes to the 
present and dwell only upon the past. I shall not at 
tempt to compare an inventory of our educational estab- 
lishment, on the day when the old bell at Philadelphia 
rang out its message of freedom, with an inventory of 
the present. It was meagre then, though good for the 
time. It is larger now, and better. Within the life- 
time of many of us here to-day, Horace Mann told the 
people of Massachusetts, that-music and drawing could 
be taught to every child as successfully as could the 
multiplication-table; and he might have added, with 
about as much profit in the formation of character. He 
had few believers then; but we have lived to see that 
‘problem successfully solved. From the landing of the 
Pilgrims to the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, there was not as much progress made 
in female education, and in the adoption of correct views 
of such education, as has been made since the organiza- 
- tion of this Association in 1830. During the past year 
we have enjoyed the educational advantages of the 
Centennial Exposition, and that, of itself, ought to be 
counted as equal to ten years of healthy progress. 

I do not sympathize much with those who fear that, 
in educational matters, we are coming upon very evil 
times; who think, especially, that the lowering skies 
portend great harm to the common schools. That there 
are omens of change, signs of a reconstructive period in 
our schools, I fully believe and admit; and God speed 
the day when it shall begin and go on right heartily! 
The people have not lost faith in education nor in schools. 
There was a time, it is true, when they oftener visited 
the school-room; showed special attention to the teacher, 
and went regularly to the spelling-school. But the 
world meved more slowly then; the occupations of the 
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people were fewer; their tastes more simple, and the 
word leisure was known and understood by all. But in 
these later times, when business means a continual 
drive from dawn to dark, and when every man pursues 
his calling at high-pressure speed, not only the schools, 
but many other interests, are made secondary to the 
absorbing pursuit in which he is engaged. 

_ It is true there are some among us who are not with 
us, in this cause. There are some men of wealth,—and 
wealth is not to be despised,—who are sordid also; who 
object to public schools because they cost money; who 
do not believe the children of the day-laborer should 
receive much education, because they can not see how 
such an investment can return a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent. There are also people who, by virtue 
of some strong traits of character, have been highly 
successful in making money,—certainly not the highest 
order of success, — and they havé done this in spite of 
their limited education, and have, therefore, argued the 
uselessness of an education, in blissful ignorance, appar- 
ently, of the absurdity of their logic, which would 
prove, —if it can prove anything, —that they have 
succeeded by virtue of their ignorance ! 

But I suppose that such men are not confined to the 
present time. The past hadthem also. From the time 
when Mynheer, the Dutchman, had his son Hans taught 
to write, and then the young rascal forthwith forged his 
father’s name to a bank-check and obtained the money 
on it, there have always been those who are afraid of 
the tendencies of education. 

On the other hand, be it remembered, we have those 
who are willing to contribute to a judicious support of 
schools, but who are not willing to deprive the children 
of the poor of their education for the sake of shirking 
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their own taxes; who believe that a well-balanced edu- 
cation gives breadth and depth to character, makes man 
a@ man indeed, gives him greater supremacy over the 
world of matter, and over the difficulties with which he 
has to grapple in life, and fits him the better for all the 
higher duties and enjoyments of which a noble life is 
capable. 

But what are the lessons suggested by this somewhat 
desultory survey of our educational affairs? Briefly 
these : 

1. There is indicated a demand for work, —a more . 
positive and aggressive policy on the part of educators 
and their friends. “The Bunker Hill Monument is 
finished,” but our educational system is not. To cast off 
the old features that are now useless; to reconstruct, to 
beautify and adorn, and to secure symmetry in the 
whole, will require hard work, and willing laborers. 
Drones and laggards would better betake themselves to 
therear. There is too much timidity in our work, all the 
way from the school-room to the State House. The 
cause and the times demand activity, boldness, and un- 
tiring vigilance. 

2. We need a greater enlightenment of the public, in 
regard to the importance of education as a conservative 
influence in our civil institutions; and more especially as 
a safeguard against that ignorance which is the enemy 
of all free institutions. The great lessons of history are 
often lost on the mass of mankind, who are too busy, or 
too indolent, to keep abreast of the progress of events 
and the needs of the times. Demagogues and wily pol- 
iticians take advantage of this fact, and often seek to 
use the schools for their own selfish purposes; or, per- 
haps, would cripple them; for schools .give light, and 
such persons love darkness rather than light. The 
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governor of one of our great States declared in his in- 
augural, last January, that the limit of public expendi- 
ture for education should be the teaching a citizen to 
read the Constitution of his State, and the ballot he is 
to cast. If, in November last,no man in that State had 
voted except those who could read their ballots, we all 
know very well, that the present incumbent of that guber- 
natorial chair would never have been called to his pres- 
ent position. Educators must be vigilant and keep the 
beacon burning. 

3. Our present system of education needs modification 
and adapting to our people and time. Its local admin- 
istration is often in wrong hands and conducted on wrong 
principles. Our courses of study are, in some cases, 
monstrosities, containing some features that should be 
eliminated or pruned, and needing other features now 
seldom found in the schools. Ever keeping in mind the 
value and offices of disciplinary studies, and of culture; 
-our studies must reach out into all the sciences and their 
applications, and must deal with the whole realm of na- 
ture. Education must be made to increase the power 
of the producing classes; and art, as applied to the nu- 
merous industries of the day, must elevate the tastes of 
the people, and furnish them with a higher class of pro- 
ductions. The extreme utilitarian tendencies of this 
money-making age, need the correction afforded by some 
considerations for esthetics and the amenities of life. 

In our revisionary school legislation, we must keep 
clear of the hobbies of mere theorists; must legislate 
on broad principles; avoid the errors of the past, and 
gather up all the results of successful experience. Our 
educational system, like most American institutions, 
has been injured by excessive and ill-timed laudation. 
It is to be hoped that some of the events of the past 
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year will act as a healthy corrective of this too common 
fault of the American people. It is not a pleasant task, 
though generally a very profitable one, for individuals 
and peoples to be compelled to curb and lay aside their 
self-conceit. But there are already signs that this work 
has, to some extent, begun in our own midst. When 
Messrs. Hawley,*Goshorn & Co. pitched their tents in 
Fairmount Park, and the nations of the earth showéd 
us what can be done outside of this “ great and glorious 
country,” the feathers of the spread-eagle began to droop. 

4. We need compulsory laws that shall be sure and 
efficient. Let the parent say where the children shall 
go to school; but go to school they ought, and should. 
When the idle young vagabonds and paupers roaming 
our streets are compelled to attend school, it will be 
vastly easier to make them self-supporting, and to fit 
them for citizenship. Their education will cost less than 
the tax for the support of the poor-house, the criminal 
courts, and the prison. No country can be safe, nor rea- 
sonably prosperous, unless a wholesome education is 
given to the whole people. 

5. The support of schools needs to be upon a better 
and a more reliable basis. In the smaller towns, and 
communities of little wealth, the public schools should 
be better provided for by the State; and a more remu- 
nerative patronage could be secured for the endowed 
and private institutions, by a judicious consolidation ; 
though far off be the day when consolidation shall be 
carried so far, as to necessitate the massing of very large 
numbers of students in any one institution, where in- 
dividual and class acquaintance and companionship are 
lost in the multitude. When we put a stop to reckless 
extravagance in school architecture, and learn to be 
content with simple and inexpensive apparatus, without 
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the polished brass and mahogany, like much of that we 
saw last year at the Centennial Exposition, we shall 
save no inconsiderable sum of money for the real wants 
of the schools. 

6. Another requisite, which our schools demand for 
their improvement and elevation, is more attention to 
the special preparation of teachers for their work, and 
to improved afd more natural methods of teaching. 
Professional schools, or departments, for this purpose, 
are indispensable in these times, if teachers would 
achieve the highest success. Teachers need an educa- 
tion that shall give them varied discipline and broad 
culture ; a thorough understanding of the human mind, 
and its faculties, and the philosophy and means of their 

development. There is a demand for such a prepara- 
’ tion, and the demand must be met. The public are be- 
ginning to understand that the employment of a poor 
teacher is a waste of money, an injury to the pupil,- 
and a libel on education itself. We are told that there 
is a great surplus of teachers at present: let us all hope 
for the survival of the fittest. 

And have not teachers themselves some claim fora 
share of the benefit to be derived from this needed edu- 
cational reconstruction? Can they not, at least, be re- 
lieved from some of the shams and needless vexations 
that seem to fall to their lot ? When will that farce, 
the teachers’ annual examination, as now too often con- 
ducted, be a thing of the past ? Why can nota teacher, 
once examined and certificated, be permitted to teach 
anywhere in the State, without a re-examination? If 
school-boards can be elected for a term of several years, 
why cannot teachers, as well, be chosen fora term of 
more than one year ? : 

7. We need to follow nearer to the footsteps of our 
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fathers, in respect to moral education. We may not 
ask to have the catechism restored to the school-room ; 
but we ought to demand that children shall be taught 
the elements of a well-balanced, vigorous moral char- 
acter; and be taught, also, that character is infinitely 
higher than scholarship. I know very well you may 
say that this is approaching debatable ground; and I 
understand the frequent declamation about sectarian- 
ism and the danger of invading the rights of individual 
conscience —all of which has nothing to do with the 
subject; for morals are not sectarian, and they who can 
not teach morals, and exemplify their teaching by their 
daily lives, without teaching sectarianism, should never 
go within the shadow of a school-house,— except as ° 
pupils to a moral teacher. It behooves all concerned, to 
remember well that the character and usefulnessness of 
the man or woman depend very largely upon the care 
and culture received in youth; and it is especially in- 
cumbent upon teachers, to bear in mind the duties that 
devolve upon them by nature of their office, and for 
the performance of which parents and the public may 
hold them responsible. 

But this cursory review of our subject need not be 
extended. The past is rich in valuable experience, and, 
as it.seems to me, the present and the future reveal to 
us, at this time, grand opportunities, which we ought 
to improve, to place our whole educational system on a 
high, advanced plane; where it shall do more and better 
work for mankind, and whence the outlook will be, in 
al arge measure, full of encouragement and promise. 





LECTURE IV. 


THE LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL POW- 
ERS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN RE- 
LATION TO EDUCATION. 


BY HON. P. EMORY ALDRICH, S.J.C., 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


I have not ventured to appear before this association 
of teachers for the purpose of discussing questions relat- 
ing to systems or methods of instruction with which you 


are familiar and Iam not. The single object I have in 
view, is to submit some considerations upon what may 
properly enough be called the legal or constitutional 
powers of civil government, as established among us, in 
relation to the subject of popular education. 

What may the State do, and what ought it to do, to 
provide for and promote the education of the people ? 
First, what are we to understand by the term State ? 
With the citizens of a self-governing Commonwealth 
like ours, the word has no such limited meaning as 
would satisfy the subjects of a government resting upon 
a narrower basis than the free consent of the governed. 

Nor is the word employed in our question a synonym 
for government or administration. The forms of gov- 
ernment change; administrations follow each other in 
rapid succession; the policy of the controlling majority 
of to-day may be repudiated by that of to-morrow; but 
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the State remains, through all these vicissitudes, un- 
changed, indestructible, and immortal. France, though 
rent by a century of revolution and counter-revolution, 
has never'lost its identity ; but through and after every 
convulsion has continued to be the same France still, 
and, through all changes of dynasties, has maintained 
its place as one of the States of Europe. And England, 
whether under the reign of a Tudor or a Stuart, or con- 
trolled by the stalwart arm of a Cromwell, has, in the 
steady growth of a thousand years, no more lost her in- 
dividuality, than has one of the sturdy oaks springing 
from her soil and numbering as many years. And to 
use a single other illustration, this ancient Common- 
wealth, in the comprehensive and true sense of the 
term, has been and remained the same State or jural 
society throughout her colonial, provincial, provisional, 
ani constitutional periods. 

A distinguished representative of this State, in a 
speech of great eloquence and true historical insight, 
delivered a few months since in the National House of 
Representatives on the presentation from Massachusetts 
to the United States of the statues of John Winthrop 
and Samuel Adams, said, “ When John Winthrop died, 
in 1649, the colony of which he had been the foremost 
planter was firmly established as a Christian State.” 

And this was true, although, as every reader of our 
colonial history knows, the colony had then been in 
existence only nineteen years, and scarcely more than 
twenty of the more than three hundred towns now found 
on the map of the State had been organized, and these 
twenty were occupied by only a few thousand inhab- 
itants; yet not only had a colony been planted, but a 
State had been formed; the germinal life of a great 
commonwealth was already manifest. The college, the 
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public schools, the church, the town meeting, had all at 
that early period been instituted, and became, and have 
ever since remained, great factors in the material and 
intellectual development of a State which has no supe- 
rior and few equals among the civil and political com- 
munities of men. But let us pursue our definition a 
little further. 

“A nation,” says Milton (and the same is true of a 
commonwealth), “ought to be as one huge Christian 
personage, one mighty growth or stature of an honest 
man, as big and compact in virtue as in body, for look, 
what the ground and causes are of single happiness to 
one man, the same ye shall find them to a whole State.” 

And Burke affirms that “the State ought not to be 
considered as a partnership agreement, to be taken up 
for a little temporary interest, and dissolved at the fancy 
of the parties. It is to be looked on with other rever- 
ence, because it is not a partnership in things subserv- 
ient to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, 
and in all perfection.” 

“The State,” says Lieber, “is a form and faculty of 
mankind to lead the species toward a greater perfec- 
tion.” From these brief expositions, it will be seen 
that the State may antedate all specific forms of consti- 
tutions and governments; it adopts the one and organ- 
izes the other as convenient and, perhaps, necessary in- 
struments for carrying into execution the objects of its 
own existence. . 

And it is of this original, necessary, continuous, iden- 
tical organization of human society, that the question is 
propounded, “ What are its rights and duties in relation 
to the important subject of education?” The adminis- 
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tration of to-day may have for its immediate and specific 
duty the completion of some great enterprise of internal 
improvement, the reorganization of the judiciary, or. 
some other department of government, or the revision 
and codification of the laws of the State; but these 
duties are temporary and occasional, and pass away with 
the doing of them. But the paramount obligation of 
the State to provide for the education of each and every 
succeeding generation, grows out of an imperative and 
never-ending duty. If the ground and reason of this 
duty be demanded of us, we have only to answer, that 
it arises out of the correlative right possessed by the 
State to do, and require to be done, whatever is neces- 
sary for its orderly development and its highest good. 
And for these purposes the State is clothed with powers 
which it cannot omit to exercise, without moral guilt, 
any more than the individual citizen can neglect to em- 
ploy the facilities with which he is endowed for his own 
welfare, and that of those with whom he is associated 
in the various relations of life. Now, it is among the 
commonplaces of the subject to remark, that education 
tends to diminish or prevent vice and crime and conse- 
quent poverty, three formidable evils which imperil the 
safety and welfare of the State. And therefore, from 
the simplest application of the law of self-defence or 
self-preservation, arise the right and duty on the part 
of the State to provide for that kind and degree of edu- 
cation which will most effectually guard the State from 
the consequences of these primal and destructive evils. 
But the right and duty of the State to furnish the means 
of education to the people are not to be measured and 
limited by the law of self-preservation alone. It is not 
enough to teach the child to avoid vice; he must be 
taught what virtue is, and how to practise it. That 
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would be a very defective system of education which 
should expose the wickedness of crime, but fad to make 
manifest the beauty of loyalty to the State, and the duty 
of willing obedience to its laws, and a ready acceptance 
and performance by every citizen of his share of the 
burdens and responsibility of carrying the State for- 
ward in every virtue, and to all perfection. 

Let us, then, proceed to consider what that education 
is, or should be, which it is the right and duty of the 
State to provide for, and in what manner that right is 
to be asserted and the duty performed. 

It is, I think, no longer regarded as an open question 
in any of the States of this Union, certainly not here 
in New England, that primary education should be pro- 
vided for in public schools, supported by equal taxation, 
or by a permanent fund supplied by the State, or in 
part by both. 

But passing beyond the primary schools, we come 
‘immediately upon what some regard as debatable ground ; 
for there are those, even among the professed friends of 
popular education, who deny the right to maintain by 
general taxation, or other appropriations of the public 
funds, high schools, technical schools, academies, col- 
leges, and universities, which, though open to all alike, 
are never entered, it is said, except by comparatively 
few. i 

And now, leaving that part of the subject which is. 
not a matter of controversy, to wit, the right and duty 
of the State to maintain schools for primary education, 
I affirm, first, that it has been the settled and prevalent 
policy of these States, as well as of the general govern- 
ment itself, to grant State or governmental support to 
schools of every grade, from the primary up to and in- 
cluding the university ; and, furthermore, that this was 
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the accepted theory and practice of the colonies before 
the States were organized as they now exist. And, 
secondly, I shall contend that this policy should not 
now be abandoned; but, on the contrary, should be con- 
tinued and extended to meet the growing necessities of 
the greatly-enlarged and ever-expanding field of human 
knowledge and acquisition. 

I should not feel justified in consuming the time of 
the Association, this morning, by reading the numerous 
extracts I have made from the laws and constitutions of 
the several States, and of the United States, in support 
of my first proposition. I shall, therefore, content my- 
self with presenting only a small portion of the proofs 
from these ample sources of evidence. But first let me 
call attention to the large and liberal views upon the 
subject in hand, of some of the first minds who laid so 
deep and broad the foundations of these States, that no 
madness of faction, nor lawless spirit of revolution, has 
yet been able to overthrow them. } 

. These wise builders of empire foresaw that the wel- 
fare and continued existence of the State demanded, not 
only that a knowledge of a rudimentary character should 
be widely diffused among the people, but that public 
provision should be made for the acquisition of those 
higher ranges and degrees of knowledge, without which 
the State can never attain that mighty growth and 
stature of an honest man, embraced in Milton’s just de- 
scription of what a State should become. 

.In his work on government, John Adams declares 
that “the instruction of the people, in every kind of 
knowledge that can be of use to them in the practice of 
their moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, and 
of their political and civil duties, as members of society 
and freemen, ought to be the care of the public and all 
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who have any share in the conduct of its affairs. The 
education here intended is not merely that of the chil- 
dren of the rich and noble, but of every rank and class 
of people, down to the lowest and poorest. It is not toe 
much to say, that schools for the education of all should 
be placed at convenient distances and maintained at 
the public expense. The revenues of the State would 
be applied infinitely better, more charitably, wisely, 
usefully, and therefore politically, in this way, than 
evén in maintaining the poor. This would be the best 
way of preventing the existence of the poor.” 

Again, he says in the same work: “ Laws for the 
liberal education of youth, especially of the lower class 
of people, are so extremely wise and useful, that, to a 
humane and generous mind, no expense for this purpose 
would be thought extravagant.” 

“ A popular government,” says Madison, “ without pop- 
ular information, or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or tragedy, or perhapsto both. Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives. . . . No 
error is more certain than the one proceeding from a 
hasty and superficial view of the subject: that the peo- 
ple at large have no interest in the establishment of 
academies, colleges, and universities, where a few only, 
and those not of the poorer classes, can obtain for their 
sons the advantages of superior education. It is thought 
to be unjust that all should be taxed for the benefit of 
a part, and that, too, the part least needing it. 

“If provision were not made at the same time for 
every part, the objection would be a natural one. But 
besides the consideration, when the higher seminaries 
belong to a plan of general education, that it is better 
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. for the poorer classes to have the aid of the richer by a 
general tax of property, than that every parent should 
provide, at his own expense, for the education of his 
children, it is certain that every class is interested in 
establishments which give to the human mind its high- 
est improvement, and to every country its truest and 
most durable celebrity. 

“ Learned institutions ought to be favorite objects with 
every free people. They throw that light over the public 
mind which is the best security against crafty and dan- 
gerous encroachments on the public liberty. 

“ But why should it be necessary, in this case, to dis- 
tinguish society into classes according to their property ? 
When it is considered that the establishment and en- 
dowment of academies, colleges, and universities are a 
provision, not merely for the existing generation, but 
for succeeding ones also, — that in governments: like 
ours, a constant rotation of property results from the 
free scope to industry, and from the laws of inheritance ; 
and when it is considered, moreover, how much of the 
exertions and privations of all are meant, not for them- 
selves but for their posterity, — there can be little 
ground for objections from any class to plans of which 
every class must have its turn of benefits. The rich 
man, when contributing to a permanent plan for the 
education of the poor, ought to reflect that he is provid- 
ing for his own descendants; and the poor man, who 
concurs in a provision for those who are not poor, that 
at no distant day it may be enjoyed by descendants 
from himself. It does not require a long life to witness 
these vicissitudes of fortune.” 

The views of Jefferson upon the same subject may be 
found clearly expressed in a bill early prepared by him 
for the Legislature of Virginia. It provided for a sys- 
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tem of common schools, and also for ten colleges, one 
for each of the ten districts into which the Staté was to 
be divided, and for one university for the sciences. 
Unfortunately for that great State, this ‘comprehensive 
system of schools for the education of its people in the 
lower and higher branches of knowledge was not adopted 
at the time; and was only in part realized many years 
afterward through the persistent efforts of Mr. Jefferson 
in the founding of what is now known as the University 
of Virginia, and in a very inadequate provision for the 
support of common schools. These sagacious and far- 
reaching views as to the necessity and extent of popular 
education were by no means peculiar to the eminent 
statesmen and scholars whose words I have quoted, as 
could easily be shown by liberal quotations from the 
writings of many of their most distinguished contempo- 
raries. They are the deliberately expressed opinions of 
men by whose wisdom and foresight States were formed 
and a nation created, which can only be destroyed when 
the descendants of the founders shall forget the wisdom, 
and cease to practise the self-denying virtues of their 
fathers. The founders of our institutions clearly per- 
ceived that popular government could not rest securely 
on popular ignorance, and that knowledge, and not merely 
the rudiments of it, generally disseminated among the 
people, is essential to the stability of that form of gov- 
ernment which depends for its existence on the will of 
the governed. Nor were these views first entertained 
and expressed by the founders of our Republic. They 
were among the rich inheritances of civil wisdom de- 
rived from the colonial period of our history, as shown, 
among other proofs, by the celebrated ordinance passed 
in the year 1647, by the general court of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, and which is too familiar to need quota- 
tion before this well-informed assembly. 
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This ordinance, it will be remembered, was founded 
on the assumed right of the State to require that schools 
shall be supported by public taxation, wherein the youth 
of the State, whether they be the sons of tax-paying or 
non-tax-paying parents, may be educated in the higher 
branches of learning, and fitted to pursue still further 
their studies in the university. 

And it is well-known history, that at a date earlier 
than that of the ordinance to which reference has just 
been made, the colonial legislature gave to Harvard 
University five hundred pounds, which was only the 
first of a series of benefactions that venerable institu- 
tion has received from the State, and which, if her nec- 
essities require it, and her devotion to the cause of 
sound learning and civil wisdom render her deserving 
of the public confidence, should be repeated as new exi- 
gencies arise; not, indeed, primarily or ultimately for 
her special benefit, but that the light of all science and 
art and literature may be shed abroad over her wide 
constituency. And this public munificence should not 
be confined to this, but extended to other similar insti- 
tutions, so that the latest and best results of study, in- 
vestigation, and discovery in every department of knowl- 
edge shall be brought within the reach of all, and no 
longer remain the peculiar possession of a few. 

“In the Constitution of Massachusetts, adopted nearly 
one hundred years ago, will be found this declaration of 
principles : 

“Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the body of the people, being necessary 
for the preservation of their rights and liberties, and as 
these depend on spreading the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of the people, it shall be 
the duty of legislatures and magistrates in all future 
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periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the university at Cambridge,—public schools 
and grammar schools in the towns; to encourage private 
societies and public institutions, rewards and immuni- 
ties for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, 
commerce, trades, manufactures, and a natural history 
of the country.” 

Substantially the same declaration may be found in 
the Constitution of New Hampshire, and I know not in 
how many other of the State constitutions. I may have 
occasion, in a later stage of this discussion, to refer 
again to these constitutional declarations. I only de- 
sire now, in passing, to remind you that these are not 
the opinions of an accidental and temporary majority of 
a sect or party, but are rather the solemnly-expressed 
and long-cherished principles of a whole people; and 
also to observe, that the duty on the part of the State 
to promote the cause of education is placed on the same 
footing precisely as that of promoting trade, commerce, 
and manufactures. And when you recall how much 
has been done by the State and General Governments 
to foster and advance these material interests, you will 
be furnished with a standard by which to measure the 
extent to which the State may properly go in the sup- 
port of its institutions of learning. Indeed, in no 
other way can the State so certainly promote trade, 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, as by bring- 
ing within the reach of those, who are to engage in 
these great industries, the means of a liberal education. 
I do not use the term liberal, in this connection, in any 
technical or narrow sense. I mean an education which 
shall not only enable its possessor to perform with skill 
the manual exercises of his trade or vocation, but which 
shall also enable him to comprehend and fully under- 
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stand the laws and principles of that trade or vocation, 
and all related subjects. 

Massachusetts at the close of the last century and 
the beginning of the present, made liberal grants of 
her public lands, situated in what was then the district 
of Maine, to numerous academies established in nearly 
every county of the State; and from time to time the 
State has made grants of money to Harvard, as I have 
already stated, and also to other colleges in the Com- 
monwealth; and, within the last twenty years, has 
made repeated appropriations to that department of 
Harvard University which was created and presided 
over by the peerless Agassiz. A liberal grant of land 
by the State was also made by the State to the School 
of Technology, in Boston; and within the last decade 
a grant of $50,000 from the State treasury was made 
to the School of Industrial Science, in the city of Wor- 
cester, —a school, allow me to say, which, though re- 
cently founded, has already sent forth several classes of 
young men competent to conduct with intelligence and 
skill almost any of the numerous branches of industry 
upon which the wealth and material prosperity of the 
State so largely depend; so that the State, —I do not 
mean the State treasury, but the State in a better sense, 
—has received more than an equivalent for its grant of 
money. 

In addition to the evidence contained in the laws and 
constitutions of the States, from which I have made 
large extracts, but now pass without reading, to show 
that it has been the prevailing and settled American 
doctrine and policy to use the public funds for the sup- 
port of schools of the higher as-well as of the lower grades, 
the fact may be stated, that from the passage of the 
celebrated ordinance of 1787 to the present time, Con- 
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gress has granted and reserved millions of acres of the 
rich public domain for both classes of schools; and 
within the last decade and a half has granted many 
thousand acres to each State in the Union for the special 
purpose of founding and supporting agricultural col- 
leges. And it is in pursuance of the same policy, and 
founded on the same right in the State, that laws have 
been enacted authorizing towns and cities to raise 
money by taxation for the establishment of public libra- 
ries; which is only another mode of providing means 
for the education of the people, and thus, in the lan- 
guage of the sage of Montpelier, “throwing the light 
of knowledge over the public mind.” 

This imperfect review of the Colonial and of the 
Federal and State legislation during the entire period 
of.our constitutional history, including, especially, the 
wise provisions found in the constitutions of most of 
the States, establishes beyond controversy the fact, that 
the people of this country have from the beginning be- 
lieved, and acted upon the belief, that it is both the 
right and duty of the State to provide funds for the 
endowment and support of schools, of the higher as well 
of the lower orders. And this policy has been steadily 
pursued with the clear understanding, that although 
the higher institutions thus endowed were open to all, 
yet that but comparatively few would ever enter their 
halls or derive direct personal benefit from them. The 
founders of these States,—the far-seeing authors of our 
early institutions,—did not seek to adapt their plans to 
the narrow wants and necessities merely of their own 
day and generation ; they built for all time, aud hoped 
the republic they were founding would be perpetual ;- 
and therefore founded it upon the rock of unchanging 
principle, and not upon the shifting ‘sands of a tempo 
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rary and selfish expediency. And what well-informed 
student of our constitutional and legislative history will 
now venture to affirm, that the men who laid so securely 
the foundations of our political institutions, acted un- 
der some misapprehension of the rights of the State in 
their comprehensive provisions for the education of the 
people? And shall the policy they inaugurated be 
abandoned as unwise and indefensible, at a time when 
the boundaries of knowledge are almost indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the necessity for schools of liberal endow- 
ments correspondingly increased? In no age of the 
world has the truth that “knowledge is power” been 
so manifest as in the present; and that nation which 
shall maintain the most advanced system of popular 
education in the arts and sciences, will in the end tri- 
umph over all competitors, as has been conspicuously 
shown within the last few years in the national contests 
of Europe, both in peace and war. And if New Eng- 
land would maintain its position of power and influence 
among the States of this ever-expanding Union, it can 
only be done by maintaining and placing within the 
reach of all the people institutions of superior educa- 
tion. It is within the memory of living scholars when 
the declaration that this was an open or debatable 
question would have been listened to with surprise, and 
an emphatic dissent by every friend of popular educa- 
tion. But indications have not been wanting in certain 
influential quarters, within the last few years, of a pur- 
pose to overthrow or essentially modify the liberal pol- 
icy of our fathers in regard to the public provision of 
means and opportunities for the education of all classes 
of the people in all departments of useful knowledge. 
I find some evidence of this purpose in a letter, recently 
published, from the president of our oldest and, in some 
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respects, most distinguished college, addressed to a pro- 
fessor in a Southern university. The distinguished 
author of this letter says: 


“Tam not in favor of supporting schools above the 
grammar-school grade completely by taxation. ' I hold 
that the parents of children who go to high schools 
should contribute a part of the cost of maintaining 
‘such schools. Suppose, for example, that the high 
school in a city of 40,000 inhabitants costs $30,000 a 
year, besides the interest upon the city’s investment in 
land, buildings, and equipment for the school, and that 
there are 500 children in the school, I think it more 
just and expedient that the parents of each child should 
pay $40 or $50 a year for their child’s great privilege, 
than that the city should bear the whole charge, pro- 
vided the city maintain a certain number of free places 
for the promising children-of persons too poor to pay 
a tuition fee. cee 

“Elementary education is of direct and universal 
benefit, and is not only a legitimate, but the most legit- 
imate public charge. . . . Diffused elementary ed- 
ucation is one of the essential conditions of the forma- 
tion of that sound national character, upon which the 
safety of our political institutions does absolutely de- 
pend. But the secondary and superior education seems 
to me to stand upon a different basis. They, too, are 
necessary to the State; but the selected individuals who 
receive such prolonged training, profit so much person- 
ally that they, or their parents, should pay part of the 
cost. Let the great majority of parents who can afford 
it pay a part of the cost of their children’s education, 
and let the meritorious scholars, whose friends are too 
poor to pay for them, have help from the public purse 
proportioned to their needs.” 


This language of the eminent scholar who wrote that 
letterpresents a striking contrast to that of the eminent 
statesman whose words on the same subject were quoted 
in the early part of this addréss, and who was one of the 


wisest that sat in counsel at the formation of our pres- 
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ent federal constitution, and who, after passing through 
many of the lower but conspicuous grades of public 
service, acquiring practical knowledge and civil wisdom 
as he advanced, finally rose to the exalted position of 
chief magistrate of the nation; and from that vantage- 
ground of observation declared it was right, equit- 
able, and expedient that the State should provide for 
the higher as well as the primary education of the youth 
of a people who would be free, and at the same time be 
capable of self-government. Does not the reasoning of 
our modern scholar proceed upon a too limited view of 
facts, which must be taken into account before any safe 
or proper conclusion can be reached? Government 
touches and affects the governed in a thousand differ- 
ent ways, and its whole scope and purpose must be kept 
in view if we would judge correctly of any one of its 
operations. . 

If we were to regard alone the exercise of power on 
the part of government, in taxing the whole people for 
the support of schools, from which comparatively few 
only of the people will be directly benefited, we should 
have less difficulty in demonstrating its injustice. But 
no one would reason thus who is accustomed to contem- 
plate government in action, and to study its manifold 
and complex operations. There never was, and in the 
nature of things cannot be, a law authorizing a direct 
or indirect tax which will operate with equal fairtess 
upon the whole tax-paying portion of the people. 
There never was any considerable appropriation of 
public money for a general purpose from which some did 
not derive more and some less than an equal share of 
benefit. 

To determine whether a law or a policy of government 
is just or not in its operation, it becomes necessary not 
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only to examine the provisions and operations of the 
single law in question, but the whole system of which 
it forms a part must be examined, and its place in and 
its relation to the whole observed. On what principle, 
for instance, does the general government maintain a 
post-office department, at an annual expense of many 
millions of dollars beyond its receipts, when it is well 
known that in the New-England and Middle and some 
of the Western States, the revenues of the department 
are more than sufficient to pay the expenses in those 
States, and that the surplus, with millions more drawn 
directly from the public treasury, go to support a non- 
paying mail service in the Southern States, and in 
other sparsely-settled portions of the country. What 
justice is there in compelling one citizen to pay for 
transporting the corrospondence of another? Why tax 
one class of States to furnish mail facilities to another 
class of States? The argument is long, but the con- 
clusion may be briefly stated, that this department of 
government, which at first view rests upon such appar- 
ent injustice, is maintained on the principle that the 
general welfare is promoted by this uniform and well- 
regulated system of communication for all the people, 
and between the different sections of the country; and 
also because those parts of the country which are taxed 
to support this department may derive peculiar benefits 
from the operation of other laws, or in the administra- 
tion of other departinents of government. 

Recently, the large award of five millions and a half 
of dollars was made against our government, and which 
is to be paid out of the federal treasury, for benefits se- 
cured by treaty fora single and limited branch of indus- 
try, in which only comparatively few of our people ever 
engage. “Why should the industry and resources of the 
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whole country be taxed for that from which so few can 
ever hope to derive any direct pecuniary benefit? It is 
because the whole country will derive indirect benefit 
from the successful prosecution of this pre 3 by a 
few, just as the whole community cannot fail to be in- 
directly benefited by the superior education of even a 
few only of its members. 

In like manner, it may be asked, how can the act of 
Congress be justified, which granted, with more than 
imperial munificence, alternate sections of the public 
lands, amounting to millions of acres, to the Pacific rail- 
way corporations, to aid in the construction of their 
roads? It is not enough to say, that by the construc- 
tion of this great international work other portions of: 
the public lands will be brought into an earlier and 
more profitable market, or that the road will or can be 
used by the government for military or other govern- 
mental purposes. 

These gigantic corporations, with their railway reach- 
ing from the rising to the setting sun, will derive from 
these grants of land incalculable and peculiar benefits, 
not participated in by the citizens generally, or by the 
government; and if this act of the government were 
alone to be the subject of our inquiry, we should say 
there had been a most profligate, if not corrupt, waste 
of public property. But when we raise our contempla- 
tion to a broader view of the subject, and see how im- 
portant to the whole country that the distant portions 
should be bound together and brought into easy and 
rapid communication, we easily reconcile the apparent 
partial evil with the universal good. Again, there is 
not an act of the general government establishing a 
light-house at any point along our extended seaboard, 
and whose lights are kept burning nightly at the public 
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expense, to guide the mariner engaged in private en- 
terprises of commerce over the perilous deep to and 
from his destined harbor, that could not be assailed with 
equal justice, and upon the same ground, as the laws 
for the support of high schools and other institutions of 
superior education, by equal taxation, or by an appro- 
priation of the public funds. 

We have seen that the same articles of the State con- 
stitutions which authorize and enjoin upon legislatures 
the duty of encouraging and promoting trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, also demand that they 
shall at all times encourage and promote education, and 
all seminaries thereof. 

Under authority derived from one of these constitu- 
tional provisions, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has expended nearly or quite $18,000,000 to build four 
or five miles of railroad under and through one of the 
mountains on her western border, which had thrown 
its huge and obstructive mass directly across the track 
of trade between the boundless fields of the West and 
the metropolis of New England. Shall it be said that 
a State which has the power and can afford to lavish its 
millions on such a gigantic scheme for promoting trade, 
may not and cannot, without injustice, raise money by 
taxation to support high schools, without, at the same 
time, requiring that those who have wealth shall, in ad- 
dition to their taxes, pay a further sum of forty or fifty 
dollars before their sons and daughters can be admitted 
to the privileges of the school; and that the children of 
the poor, endowed with some genius, can only approach 
these stately and exclusive temples of knowledge, and 
humbly petition for a free ticket of admission ? ° 

This, as it seems to me, is a wholly un-American doc- 
trine, and at war with the very genius of our institu- 
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tions, and will never be adopted here until the people 
are prepared to reverse and repudiate the declaration of 
principles which lie at the foundation of our system of 
government; and, moreover, its practical adoption would 
work an entire change in the character of our. high 
schools, and in the end destroy them altogether as a 
part of the public-school system. Parents contributing 
their full share toward all the public burdens will never 
consent to pay, in addition thereto, a discriminating tax 
before their children can be admitted to the privileges 
of the public schools, and the children of the poor will 
never consent to enter these institutions upon conditions 
so humiliating to freemen and equals. 

And why, in the language of Madison, should we 
here, in the realm of knowledge, or in the public provis- 
ion for the education of all, divide society into classes 
upon the ever-vanishing line of rich and poor. 

The poor, it is said, are always to be with us, but this 
is a condition of the race. The individuals who are 
poor, and the individuals who are rich, are constantly 
changing places. 

The primitive rocks are sometimes, by the action of 
internal forces, thrown up into mountain heights, and 
from this elevation among the clouds look down upon 
and dominate all the subject plain; so talent and genius 
among the poor will, by their own inherent power, force 
their way up through all the incumbent weight of pov- 
erty, obscurity, and neglect, into positions of influence 
_ and power; and they have, at least, the right to ask 
that the government, whose affairs in after years they 
will come to administer, shall not, in its public schools 
and at the very start of life, treat them as objects of a 
degrading charity. The poor son of a poor New Hamp- 
shire farmer and the man who sat for many years in 
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the Senate of the United States without an intellectual 
peer, was the same person. And will the lesson never 
be learned that rights are not purchased by money 
alone? The citizen who has served, or is liable to’be 
called on to serve his country in the time of its peril, 
has earned the right to have his children enter every 
public institution of learning upon terms of absolute 
equality. This matter of providing free seats in our 
public schools for “the meritorious poor,” is a wholly 
different affair from that of providing free scholarships 
in colleges and universities, as might easily be shown 
did time permit, or the exigence of the argument re- 
quire it. But I dismiss the topic, in the confident be- 
lief that we are not yet quite prepared to forsake the 
wisdom and example of our fathers, and to found our 
schools of learning, not upon the permanent and endur- 
ing qualities of character and rights, but upon the ac- 
cidental and ever-shifting distinctions arising from ex- 
ternal possessions. And I trust the*time is not far 
distant when the revenues and credit of the State will 
not be so exclusively directed to the increase of material 
wealth as a direct object, but that this vast power of 
public credit may be more liberally used to supply the 
intellectual wants of the present and succeeding gener- 
ations. 

The line of railway connected with the portion upon 
which I stated a few moments since the State of Mass- 
achusetts had expended so many millions, runs, near its 
termination at the sea, under the classic shades of Har- 
vard; in its middle course it passes within sight of the 
towers of Amherst; and after emerging from the moun- 
tain on its western course, it enters and skirts the beau- 
tiful valley where stand the modest but historic halls of 
Williams. Would it not have been a more judicious 
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expenditure of the public money had a part of the vast 
amount, expended on this one enterprise of opening a 
new avenue for travel and traffic from the interior to the 
seaboard, been granted to these honored institutions of 
learning? Iam sure it would have done more to exalt 
the character of the State, and, in the end, would have 
made more sure and permanent the material prosperity 
of the people. 

The right to make these public grants to promote the 
intellectual progress of the Commonwealth is beyond 
question, and if the intelligent friends of education 
would combine, as do the sons of trade when they have 
resolved upon an enterprise too great for individual ° 
wealth and effort, the light of science would not be so 
often dimmed, or hidden altogether, even in her chosen 
seats, for the want of oil in her lamps. The objection 
that these grants to schools cannot be justified, for the 
reason that they would not be equally beneficial to all, 
might with as much propriety be made against other 
acts; indeed, against the operation of whole departments 
of government, as has already been shown by examples 
of the unequal operation of particular laws, and which 
illustrations could have been indefinitely multiplied. 
Every righteous human government is like an encom- 
passing providence, extending its protection over all, 
and dispensing its blessings with an impartial hand; 
but those blessings are not the same to all, either in 
character or in the time and manner of their dispensa- 
tion; as well might men complain of the clouds of 
heaven, because every April shower that happens to fall 
upon their neighbor’s fields does not also send its re- 
freshing rains upon their own, as to charge with injustice 
every law or policy of government that does not confer 
equal benefits upon all. 
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It seems like trifling with a great subject thus to 
select portions of a majestic whole for special and 
adverse criticism. Human governments, like the Di- 
vine, when comprehensively studied, will be found per- 
vaded by the great law of compensation, and the parts 
can never be rightly understood except when viewed in 
their proper relations to the whole. Before finally dis- 
missing this part of the discussion, let me say, what is 
entirely true, that the public support of high schools 
and technical schools, wherein the youth of the land 
may be taught the arts of peace and the duties of civil 
life, is based on the same principle and justified by the 
same course of argument, as the governmental support 
of the two technical schools at West Point and Annap- 
olis, in which a few selected young .men are instructed 
in the art and discipline of war. Every community of 
men organized under any form of government needs, 
and must have, individuals educatéd and competent to 
administer its civil as well as its military affairs. And 
this is eminently true under such a government as ours, 
—‘“a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,”—where every State, county, city, town, and 
school-district in the land requires educated men to 
assume important places of trust and responsibility, and 
to conduct with intelligence the infinitely complicated 
affairs of such a popular government. And shalf it be 
said that a government thus needing for its own exist- 
ence and successful administration educated men, can- 
not lawfully, and without injustice, provide schools for 
the necessary education and training of such men? 
Again, I may remind you of another truth, almost too 
trite for remark, that every high school, or other school 
for secondary education, excites a beneficial and elevat- 
ing influence upon all schools of lower grade in the town 
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or vicinity where it is located. And thus the whole 
school population are more or less directly benefited. 
It is time, however, to bring the discussion of this 
branch of the subject to a close, as I do by observing 
that there are three principal methods or ways by which 
the State can directly promote the cause of education : 

First, By the endowment and management of schools 
by the State itself ; 

Secondly, By grants to schools established by indi- 
viduals or pyivate corporations; and, 

Thirdly, By authorizing and requiring the people to 
support schools by general and equal taxation. 

In some of the States of this Union the first method 
has been adopted so far as to establish what are called 
State Universities.. And why should not every State, 
not now furnished with such a university or its equiva- 
lent, maintain within its borders an institution so richly 
endowed that the youth of the State might there pursue, 
with the aid of every appliance and improvement of 
modern art, science, research, and letters, every useful 
branch of human knowledge ? How has it come to pass . 
that countless millions have been freely expended within 
recent years, and that, too, in part by the direct aid of 
the State and Federal Governments, to develop the 
material wealth of the State and nation, while many, if 
not most of our colleges and higher seminaries of learn- 
ing, have been left to struggle on in comparative 
poverty ? This is due, in part, I have no doubt, to the 
failure of those intrusted with the management of 
public affairs to discern the real connection between the 
enduring prosperity and true glory of a people and supe- 
rior knowledge; but more largely still to a misapprehen- 
sion of the true grounds on which these public grants to 
institutions of learning are to be claimed and justified. 
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It is too late to deny that superior education is 
necessary to the State, and it is precisely on this ground 
of State necessity that the grants to, and public support 
of, schools should be made and given, and not on the 
ground that they are mere benefactions to the grantors. 

But whatever may be said or done in relation to State 
aid to schools of the highest grade, the American people 
can never safely surrender the principle or practice, that 
schools must be maintained at the public expense for 
the education of all youth who will avail themselves of 
these advantages, up to that degree of Khowledge and 
virtue which, will enable them to discharge with intel- 
ligence and fidelity their duties as citizens of a free and 
self-governing republic. 

“By the word education,” says Horace Mann, “I 
mean much more than the ability to read, write, and 
keep common accounts. I comprehend under this noble 
word such a training of the body as shall build it up 
with robustness and vigor, at once protecting it from 
disease, and enabling it to act formatively upon the 
crude substances of nature. I mean also to include such 
a cultivation of the intellect as shall enable it to discern 
those permanent and mighty laws which pervade all 
parts of the created universe, whether material or 
spiritual; and finally, by the term education, I mean 
such a culture of our moral affections and religious sus- 
ceptibilities, as in the course of nature and Providence 
shall lead to a subjection or conformity of all our 
appetites, propensities, and sentiments to the will of 
heaven.” 

And this is the education for which the State should 
make adequate provision; and there is no other agency 
by which the great work can be accomplished. The 
magnificent gifts of Mr. Peabody for promoting popular 
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education in the South, when actually applied to that 
vast region. of ignorance and vice, seems only like the 
prelusive drops of a promised shower falling upon the 
arid waste of a mighty desert. The education of a 
whole people can only be adequately provided for by an 
annual or periodical taxation of the entire wealth of the 
country. It never has been done in any other way, 
and unless all the conditions of social and civil life are 
changed, it never will be. John Adams, as long ago as 
1785, in a letter to one of his foreign correspondents, 
said, writing upon the subject of education: “The 
whole people must take upon themselves the education 
of the whole people, aud must be willing “to bear the 
expenses of it. There should not be a district of one 
mile square without a school in it, not founded by a 
charitable individual, but maintained at the expense of 
the people themselves. They must be taught to rever- 
ence themselves, instead of adoring their servants, their 
generals, admirals, bishops, and statesmen.” These 
noble sentiments are fit to be inscribed in golden let- 
ters over the portals of every school-house in the land, 
as a standing rebuke and protest against the destructive 
teachings which would place our schools under the con- 
trol of sects, or found them upon the infinitely belittling 
_and degrading distinction growing out of the possession 
of a little more or less of wealth by their immediate 
patrons. 

Our fathers valued institutions of learning, and said 
they ought to be favorites with every free people, be- 
cause they throw that light over the public mind which 
is the best security against crafty and dangerous en- 
croachments on the public liberty, and therefore they 
did not fail to employ the power, influence, and property 
of the State to found and support these institutions. 
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Let us build on their foundations, and not attempt to 
lay others less broad and less permanent. 

In closing, I cannot forbear to make a single addi- 
tional remark upon the glaring inconsistency, not to 
say folly, of that policy which would expend millions 
from the public treasury upon military and naval schools, 
wherein, as has been shown, a limited number only of 
young men may be instructed in the arts of war, and 
yet deny to other technical schools, wherein the arts of 
peaceful industry are taught, all State aid or govern- 
mental support. Multiply the latter, fill the land with 
their light and influence, and you will dispense to a 
great extent with the necessity of the former. It is 
knowledge, large and liberal, and not the mere rudi- 
ments of it, that is essential to a free government, and 
to purity and efficiency in its peaceful administration ; 
and we should never forget that the great end and ob- 


ject of secular education is, not to make grammarians 
and literary critics, but to prepare the young for the 
sturdy and manly duties of citizenship, and to make 
them the intelligent and inflexible defenders of rational 
liberty. 































LECTURE V. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION, 
AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 


BY E. R. RUGGLES, A.M., 
HANOVER, N. H. 


. 

From the time of Tacitus down to the last quarter of 
the 18th century, we find no great European historian. 
In the Byzantine Empire, and later, in England and 
France especially, there were many writers on historic 
subjects; but they confined themselves mainly to the 
Roman world, or were mere chroniclers, recording 
chiefly matters of local and temporary character. Du- 
ring the intellectual ferment of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, that brilliant period in which printing, gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass became known to 
the Western world, in the general revival of letters, 
history received a new impulse and direction. Another 
century passed before it began to be written in a philo- 
sophic spirit, and to be rated at its true worth. The 
founder of the new school of historic writing was the 
Neapolitan, Vico, who, in 1725, published his great work 
on the Science of History. Since this time there have 
appeared, both in the Old World and the New, a long 
list of historians, many of whom are likely to remain 
as permanent authorities on the subjects they have 
treated. 
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“When this continent was as yet unknown, the Old 
World had been enacting history for ages, and to-day 
it is full of objects of historic interest. There are pic- 
turesque ruins, tombs that hold honored dust, galleries 
and libraries where are garnered up the fruits of genius 
and toil, and ‘fields on which men have gone down in 
mortal combat. With so many visible memorials to 
keep it alive, it is not strange that the past exerts a 
mighty power; and besides, there have been times 
when the despair of the present and the gloom of the 
future forced the thoughtful to take refuge among the 
glories of the past, or die. 

In the more cultivated of the States of Europe, 
already in the last half of the past century, history was 
recognized as essential to a liberal culture, and at pres- 
ent it is considered an important branch of elementary 
instruction. In this country our motto seems to be, 
let the dead past bury its dead, we have a great fu- 
ture before us; and monuments, which should be most 
sacredly guarded, fall before our zeal for improvement 
and progress. ‘Thus far we have not considered history 
essential to an academic, and much less to a common- 
school education. With accessible data it is impossible 
to speak with exactness, but of our young men who 
have this year, for the first time, exercised the right of 
suffrage, probably not more than one in ten has stud- 
ied the history of our country at school. 

In elementary education our great hobby has been 
arithmetic. Its importance has been over-rated, on ac- 
count of its supposed practical value. It is indeed im- 
portant, and should not be neglected; but much time 
has been spent on portions of it which have no practical 
value in every-day life, to the exclusion of subjects of 
the highest importance. The Rule of Three, Alliga- 
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tion, and the rest, deserve to be studied if there is time 
for them, yet it can hardly be claimed that they contrib- 
ute much toward virtue, and that higher intelligence 
so requisite to good citizenship. 

In our higher education we have deified two dead lan- 
guages, galvanized them into a semblance of life and set 
them on the throne, and the ambitious squire who would 
win knightly honors must serve them, though his heart 
be elsewhere, the best seven or eight years of his prepar- 
atory life. All honor to the languages of Greece and 
Rome, once the great repositories of knowledge. They 
should hold a high place, but they should claim atten- 
tion from the few; for the many there are more vital 
themes, even for those that seek a broad and generous 
culture. . 

Of all our American colleges, probably hardly half a 
dozen have a chair of History, and probably still less 
actually examine applicants for admission in the history 
of the United States. Asa result, our college graduates 
have ordinarily studied American history for a few 
weeks at the academy or high school, and have had 
thirty or forty recitations in Greek and as many in Ro- 
man history during their college course. This is about 
all the school and college have done for them in this 
. regard. Such, in brief, is the place history now holds 
in our school education. In claiming for it an impor-. 

tant place in every scheme of education, the question 
arises, on what this claim can -be founded; in other 
_words, Whatisits real value? “ All the misfortunes of 
men, all the sad reverses with which history is filled, all 
the follies of politicians, and the failures of great cap- 
tains, have come from not knowing how to dance.” 
This is the dictum of Moliére’s dancing-master. I do 
not forget that life is short and art is long, and that 
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there are many important subjects. History is not the 
one all-important theme in education, — the universal 
panacea ; but in a republic a knowledge of it is essential 
to good citizenship. To train men to servility, to blind 
obedience, is one thing; to fit them to cast an intelligent 
ballot, is quite another. For this, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic even, with all its intricate portions, are not 
enough. On whatis a man to base a sound judgment 
in regard to proposed measures and the general policy 
of governments, if he has no knowledge of past meas- 
ures and policy ? He is not prepared to understand the 
arguments in favor of contemplated changes. He can- 
not even read the best portions of a good newspaper in- 
telligently. Born into a party and nourished on fancies 
and half-truths, he can hardly be more than a blind 
partisan, and may become a dangerous element in a free 
government. It is no insignificant matter for a people 
to have an heroic past. In the history of this nation 
there have been lives and deaths as grand and noble, 
‘ filled with as tender a pathos, as anything minstrel ever 
sung in hall or bower; but how meagre and uncertain is 
our knowledge of them! how lightly do we prize them! 
How few the outward memorials to perpetuate the 
memory of even the grandest of all our heroes, — the 
Pilgrims, and the men of the Revolution. There stands 
an unfinished monument at Plymouth, another at Wash- 
ington. Some organizations have done what they 
could, and a few States have reared some fitting tribute 
to our Revolutionary sires who rest within their bor- 
ders. Next month, we who are sons of Vermont shall 
gather at Bennington, with the men of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, to celebrate an event among 
the most glorious in our annals. This celebration has 
its origin in the noblest impulses of humanity. The 
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fields on which brave men fought for the right, and 
grave& that hold the dust of the good and true, are 
among our chiefest treasures, and should be held sacred. 
We should visit them to revive our own patriotism, and 
take our children, to teach them from what ancestry 
they have sprung, and inspire in them a loyal reverence 
for our heroic past. 

In view now of what has been said, we claim that 
the history of the United States should be made a 
prominent study in our common schools, and no young 
person should leave it without a fair knowledge of our 
past. 

I now proceed to some considerations on the value of 
history in the education of those who are privileged to 
go beyond the common school. History is the common 
ground where the orator and the poet, the statesman and 
the publicist meet to possess themselves of so much of 
the wisdom of the ages as may subserve their purpose ; 
and here all must go who would understand on what 
foundations existing structures rest, and comprehend 
the higher life of the past in the varied forms in which 
it has manifested itself. We want to know how men 
moved from place to place, how they won their bread,— 
in a word, to understand their daily life, as well as the 
great outward events, in order to comprehend their 
modes of thought and expression. Without a clear in- 
sight into the past of the English nation many of the 
masterpieces of our literature can be but poorly under- 
stood. 

Alexander Dumas, on being asked “ Who were the 
classic writers ?” replied, “Those that are no longer read.” 
In this sense many of our greatest authors, whom we 
all praise, but few read, are classics of the first order. 
Were we acquainted with the times that gave them 
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birth, they would become a power and an inspiration. 
Suppose we take one of the finest.long poems in our 
language, “ Childe Harold,” and read,— 


** While Waterloo with Cannae’s carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 
They were true glories, stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entailed corruption.” 


If Waterloo and Cannae and Marathon are but names 
of battles, fought we hardly know by whom or when, 
or for what, and Morat be but a myth, then this grand 
stanza shall fall on our ears like the sound of tinkling 
cymbals. But if the historian has taken us to Cannae,— 
if we have stood on the height with Napoleon and seen 
the Old Guard go down and the battle lost, and with 
the Switzer have beaten back the invading foe, then we 
shall have something more than mere words and rhyth- 
mic measure, and vague, uncertain thought. This ex- 
ample is by no means isolated nor deceptive, and is but 
one of thousands that might easily be cited. 

What has been said in regard to the value of a knowl- 
edge of history, for a proper understanding of litera- 
ture, holds substantially true in regard to art in its 
various departments. The work of the sculptor and 
painter rests largely on an historic basis, and must be 
familiar to him for whom canvas and marble shall be 
instinct with life. 

The value of travel, too, depends very largely on the 
extent of knowledge, on setting out. With the past 
but as a sealed book, much that should teach the most 
impressive lessons is insignificant, and the principal 
charm escapes us. We may go over fields where the 
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destinies of nations have been decided: Chalons, Tours, 
Hastings,—for us they are speechless. We may walk 
through streets that have echoed to flying feet, or to 
the martial tread of the returning conqueror, and see ~ 
but the men of to-day. We-may stand where a nation 
has buried her great dead, in Santa Croce, or West- 
minster Abbey,—for us they can be but cathedrals and 
tombs, or, if more, mere sphynxes. 

To be cutoff from the life of the past is to make us vain 
and narrow-minded, if not intolerant and bigoted. The 
historian takes us up into a high mountain and shows 
us the world for long ages past, spread out at our feet. 
It is then that we come to realize the insignificance of 
the present period in comparison with all that have pre- 
ceded it; our vanity is humbled, our minds expanded 
and liberalized. 

“To converse with historians,” says Lord Boling- 
broke, “is to keep good company.” “In the realm of his- 
tory we may have the great and good of all the ages as 
our associates, and they can hardly fail ‘to leave a per- 
manent impress on our characters. The impress thus 
given should grow deeper with the years; the germ 
thus implanted, with time and opportunity, may be de- 
veloped and brought into action. 

It has already been intimated that history tends 
strongly to develop a spirit of patriotism ; it is alsoa 
potent nurse of virtue. Virtuous deeds are the most 
eloquent sermons; noble, exalted lives teach the most 
impressive moral lessons. It ministers, too, to our no- 
blest intellectual wants, and contributes very. largely 
toward that higher culture which is the efflorescence of 
civilization. As a disciplinary science, history is justly 
accorded a very high, though not the first rank. Now 
by expanding the intelligence, by humbling vanity and 
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false pride, by developing a spirit of patriotism, and 
nursing virtue, history aids greatly in forming good cit- 
izens, and'in a republic good citizenship is next to god- 
liness. ° 

In the higher education, then, it would seem that 
history should hold a very important place. Besides a 
familiarity with the history of our own country, the 
graduate of a high school or academy should have a 
good knowledge of the history of England, as well as of 
the outlines of general history. In addition to this, the 
college graduate should be well acquainted with the his- 
tories of Greece, Rome, France, and Germany. 

As regards the extent of the field which should chiefly 
claim our attention, there is a general agreement. It 
is limited to our own country and Europe, rejecting 
almost entirely all other history as not being of a char- 
acter to be fully comprehended, and not calculated to 
be of the highest value. ; 

I now pass to methods of study and instruction, where 
opinions widely differ. After taking the history of our 
own country, some hold that by working backward the 
subject may be much more easily understood. There 
are certainly some advantages in this method, but it 
has grave disadvantages; it is, in fact, very like walk- 
ing backward. History is a connected chain of events, 
the last growing in some sense out of all that have pre- 
ceded; and to und erstand the present, we must have 
a knowledge of the past. Many, perhaps the ma 
jority, would begin with the history of Greece and 
Rome. But the life of these nations was so unlike that 
of to-day, the mythology underlying their civilization 
so at variance with Christianity, that it is difficult for 
us to form any correct idea of the state of affairs, and 
more difficult still to gain any adequate conception of 
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the motives that prompted to action. For these reasons 
we should not begin with Greece and Rome, but, as it 
would seem, at the dividing line between ancient and 
modern civilization. It is true that the old is so grad- 
ually shaded off into the new, that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to fix a line of demarcation; yet at the fall of the 
Western Empire in 476 A. D., the change was well-nigh 
complete. The barbarians had. inundated the Roman 
world, and but little of former systems was left behind. 
A new and nobler civilization now begins, and we see 
men moved by new impulses and loftier motives, and 
acting under conditions hitherto unknown. When the 
outlines of medizval and modern history are well mas- 
tered, we may turn to Greece and Rome; but here, as 
always, we should remember that “a live dog is better 
than a dead lion.” Whether we know little or much of 
the facts, we can certainly all recall the time we spent 
among the petty States of Greece, and in the tangle- 
wood of the Middle Ages. 

To many the recollection is by no means cheering, as 
our devious wanderings ended ingloriously; but the 
achievements of some were marvelous in our own eyes, 
and a source of pride to teachers and friends. Well 
started at any point, we could rattle on almost like a 
perpetual motion, and had more dates at command than 
Hume or Macaulay mastered, in a life-time devoted to 
historic study. It was wonderful indeed “that one 
small head could carry all we knew.” But how about 
our splendid acquirements a few months later? Alas! 
we could say of them solemnly, they were, but they are 
not. 

In later years, the time has come to many when we 
should be glad to convert these early phantoms into re- 
alities. We have bought Hume, Bancroft, and Gibbon. 
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Ambitious, fired with zeal, we resolved to master them 
in our leisure hours. That, perhaps, was long ago, but 
how few have accomplished their purpose! Our excuse 
is lack of time, and yet we read the popular novels, and 
daily spend an hour over the sensational trash of the 
average newspaper. 

Even those of us who teach history are, for the most 
part, content with mastering that which is contained in 
the text-book in hand. There are certainly many rea- 
sons why we should do more, but the fact remains. 
Had we taken instead of an extended work, a brief com- 
pend, the result would have been no better. In liter- 
ature, if we are wise, we read but few authors; and if 
we grow wiser, the number increases very slowly. If 
we are to visit a great picture-gallery, we mark in our 
catalogue those works most worthy of study, and before 
these we linger, but glancing at the rest. A great ar- 
tist is to paint on canvas the glories of France. He 
does not make the attempt to give the whole, but fixes 
on certain grand scenes, and we have a series of mag- 
nificent pictures. 

It is in this way, I believe, that histories for the 
young should be written. We should have some great 
event, —the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, or some 
heroic figure, — Alfred the Great, Charlemagne, Martin 
Luther, as the central point; and about this group 
men and events, and in the background, the men and 
women of the period, in their homes, at their toil, and 
at their sports. A book written substantially in this 
manner is Green’s History of the English People. 

But if our author has given us a connected narrative, 
kings, parliaments, battles, intrigues, and the rest,— 
what then? The pioneers in our primeval forests 
blazed certain trees: we must do a similar work as we 
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enter the tanglewood of history, or after almost fruit- . 
less wanderings we shall only be too glad to come out 
weary and disheartened. 

The teacher of history in the district school, as well 
as in the academy or college, should first of all seek to 
make himself in some good sense master of his subject,— 
I mean as far as the grand, prominent features and un- 
derlying principles are concerned. Bare facts, mere 
external occurrences, are not worthy the name of his- 
tory, and very many of them simply as facts have for 
us little value. Of what use for us to know that 

‘* The king of France, with forty thousand men, 

Went up a hill, and so came down again ?”’ 
We should seek the impulse, the soul of which the fact 
is the manifestation. Says the great Montaigne, “Let 
not the tutor so much imprint on his pupil’s memory 
the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of. 
Hannibal: and Scipio;‘nor so much where Marcellus 
died, as why it was unworthy of his duty that he died 
there.” 

Very many details, important locally and tempora- 
rily, are well-nigh worthless to succeeding ages, and we 
should not burden our minds with them, since to do so 
is to run the risk of neglecting matters which are of far 
greater importance. It is enough to know where to find 
them, and in regard to many minor points we should 
never be ashamed to answer, I cannot tell. 

But it is the secret confession of many teachers that 
they cannot interest themselves in history. If we‘enter 
on the work without any adequate preparation, or if we 
try to gain that preparation from some dry manual or 
from a single extended work, this is easily conceivable. 

But suppose we select a list of topics covering the 
entire field, gather about us the necessary books, and 
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strive to make the acquaintance of the great and good 
‘and heroic, without having a throng of men, women, 
.and children, who really have nothing to say, buzzing 
in our ears until we are well-nigh maddened. We join 
Alaric and his hordes, moving southward, lured by the 
spoils of Rome, until we see him laid in his strange 
grave, and then follow his Goths to their new kingdom. 
We sail away with Norman William to the conquest of 
England, and watch the strife of conqueror and con- 
quered, until from the blending of the two there comes 
a new language, a nobler civilization. We don coat of 
mail, and go with Richard of the Lion Heart to fight 
the Saracen, and follow him back, lingering at his Ger- 
man prison, to his English throne. We march with 
Cortez or Pizarro to the conquest of rich lands, or with 
Ponce de Leon to seek the fabled fountain of immortal 
youth; or wander with the chivalrous De Soto through 
our Southland till he finds rest beneath the waters of 
the Mississippi. 

Have these things, and such as these, no interest for 
us? ‘And yet they are but little more than the husks 
of history. 

Our list of topics, somewhat limited at first, may be 
increased year by year, and to these magnets will be 
attracted bits of historic knowledge from the most 
varied sources. Conversation, the newspaper and mag- 
azine, the sermon and lecture, as well as biographer 
and historian, all will contribute something. Ourselves 
in some substantial sense masters of the subject, with 
the enthusiasm always awakened by familiarity with 
what is good and noble, and with the confidence in- 
spired by knowledge, the work of guiding others is 
half accomplished. The teacher should be the sage 
mentor, to plan wisely the voyage, and carefully select 
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the craft. He should be at once the captain on the 
quarter deck and the pilot at the helm, and on his 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and fidelity success mainly 
depends. If he be ignorant, confused, or indifferent, 
the little band that set out so joyously will reach the 
end of the subject or the end of the term, disgusted and 
disheartened, or a false success will be achieved, which 
is but failure in disguise. There are many roads that 
lead to Rome, but one is preferable to all others. There 
may be many methods of teaching history with good 
results, differing with varying circumstances; what we 
want is that. general method which, on the whole, is 
best. This I have sought earnestly, patiently, through 
years, and can only say that for myself, in this field at 
least, I have done with experiments. For the future I 
shall strive as faithfully as I may to follow out the 
method which is by no means either new or novel, an 
imperfect outline of which I have presented to you. 














LECTURE VI. 


ON TITLES. 


BY H. T. FULLER, A.M, 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


What’s inaname? Not much. But ina nickname ~ 
often a great deal. The infant christening isn’t one’s 
own fault or favor, but the soubriquet of boyhood, or 
the honorable designation of ripening manhood, gener- 
ally means something. At least, in this country, if a 
man has a title, he is supposed to have earned it. No 
one here is born marquis or lord, viscount or esquire, 
but many may aspire to appellations more creditable if 
not more dignified. We make now no argument or 
plea either for or against the employment of titles. 
They are used, and will be used in spite of what any 
score of us may say or write contrariwise ; they are often 
convenient from their very brevity ; we simply ask that 
they be used, that we teachers teach those under our 
instruction to use them reverently and truthfully, and 
in thorough loyalty to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and to the English tongue. 

Some Americans who have been abroad,—and a great 
many who have not, — appear enamored of foreign des- 
ignations. The silly Frenchy fashion of spelling Chris- 
tian names with the termination ie instead of y is in 
point. Nellie, Katie, Willie, Allie, are hardly better 
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English than the Chinaman’s muchee, touchee. We are 
glad to note that school boards and college officers are 
insisting on the use of idiomatic English forms of 
names for their cataloguesand registers. The tendency 
to multiply titles is still more odious. This really sa- 
vors not so much of foreign usage as of barbaric igno- 
rance andvainassumption. For, the queen of England is 
content with the simple prefix Queen or Your Majesty, 
Frederic William of Prussia is addressed as Sire; while 
Charles the Fifth is said to have filled the first page of 
his letters with a list of his titles (we cease to wonder 
that he retired to a convent); and the king of Ava 


* styles himself “the king of kings whom all others 


should obey, the cause of the preservation of all ani- 
mals, the regulator of the seasons, the absolute master 
of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother to the sun, and 
king of the four and twenty umbrellas,”—the last title 
having reference to the umbrella carried before him as 
a mark of his dignity. It is, to be sure, a little less 
ludicrous, yet not more in good taste, that a graduate 
of an American college, who, perhaps, has afterwards 
continued his education at an English university, and a 
German professional school, should invariably append 
to his name the degree conferred by each. One pre- 
fixed and one suffixed title are enough for any ordinary 
mortal. The use of more than these is suggestive of 
the Scotchwoman’s characterization of the gaily-dressed 
circus clown, “ A gude mony tags for little to hang 
em to.” 

But, chiefly, let us use titles, whether of courtesy, or 
of official station, truthfully, applying them only to 
whom they belong. A lie is to be loathed whether it 
be carved in marble, printed on paper, or uttered in oral 
discourse,—whether it be a false statement, a false 
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badge, or a gilded epithet. No historic association is 
sufficient reason for the perpetuation of a misnomer, no 
mistaken courtesy should allow its use. The title most 
abused among us is that of Professor. While properly 
designating only the incumbents of permanent chairs 
in colleges or professional schools, it is, in fact; applied 
to principals and other teachers, in all sorts of second- 
ary schools, academies, high schools, union schools, 
graded schools, private schools,— and is assumed by 
traveling elocutionists, acrobats, and barbers. This in- 
discriminate employment, — or, rather, wholesale steal- 
ing,—of the term deprives it of all honor and dignity, 
except when it is further explained by a designation of 
place or work ; and the term, when so employed in the 
sessions of an association like this, becomes a sort of 
libel, both of individuals and of the Institute as a body 
of intelligent educators. 

In the use of courtesy-titles, while there is a lack of 
uniformity, with the general tendency to bestow them 
where they are no more deserved than is the appellation 
of King of the Cannibal Islands, yet, by law and custom 
a few things are settled. Inthe State of Massachusetts, 
and some others, the governor is entitled by law to be 


addressed as “ His Excellency,” and the lieutenant-gov- . 


ernor as “His Honor.” The president of the United 
States is addressed simply as President. Judges on the 
bench are commonly styled “Your Honor;” so also 
mayors of cities, and sometimes the aldermen. Judges, 
members of Congress, and ministers abroad, the mem- 
bers of the Senates of the State legislatures, and the 
speaker of the lower branch, are styled “ honorable ;” 
but this designation does not belong to the members of 
the lower branch of our State legislatures, nor to the 
numberless other petty officials to whom it is frequently 
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applied. The title “esquire” is given properly to 
lawyers, justices of the peace, and notaries public, 
though common usage has much extended its employ- 
ment. “Mr.” is creditable to anybody in a Repub- 
lic, and is sufficient for anybody, and may be prefixed 
to the official designation,—as, “ Mr. Justice Parsons,” 
in case the Christian name is not expressed. 

We like the German custom of giving to all public 
officials, and indeed to many others, the title indicating 
their office or employment. They not infrequently say, 
to put it in English, “Mr. Tax-gatherer,” or even 
“ Mrs. Tax-gatheress.” If we may not carry the prac- 
tice to this extreme, or if we may not reform all the 
bombastic flatteries which adhere to political station, 
yet we teachers may agree to use, at least in our own 
assemblies, and in and about our several places of in- 
struction, titles that are proper and true, erring, if at 
all, on the side of Republican simplicity, and yet mak- 
ing sure that no entire omission of formal designation 
shall beget in our pupils irreverence, and so, perchance, 
contempt, as well for ourselves as for those whose names 
we handle lightly. 


Note.—We desire to commend as a model, with the exception, 


* perhaps, of its occasional multiplicity of titles, but certainly as 


a model of their accurate use, the official record of the proceed - 
ings of-the New York University Convocation, in which record 
a superintendent is called a superintendent; a regent, a regent; 
a principal, a principal; a professor, a professor; and a presi- 
dent a president. Shall we do likewise ? 
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Providence, R. I. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Boston, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
West Townsend, Mass. 
Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Bath, N. H. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Wells River, Vt. 
Wells River, Vt. 
Penningtonville, Pa. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Hackettstown, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Tonica, Ill. 

Tonica, Ill. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Britain, Ct. 
Boston, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Readville, Mass. 
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Residence. 
Milton, Mass. 
Keene, N. H. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bristol, R. L., 

Lynn, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hingham, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa.* 

New Britain, Ct. 
Smithfield, R. 1. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Providence, R. I. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Wilmington, Vt. 

East Lexington, Mass. 
Peacham, Vt. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 





Boston, Mass. 
Warren, R. I. 
Barrington, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Morrisville, Vt. 
New Britain, Ct. 
New Britain, Ct. 
New Haven, Ct. 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Providence, R. I. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
New York City. 
Newport, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Residence. 
South Malden, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Haven, Ct. 
Concord, N. H. 
Salem, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rehoboth, Mass, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Putnam, Ct. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Milbury, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
South Reading, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Swanton, Vt. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Newmarket, N. H. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Peacham, Vt. 
Peacham, Vt. 
Peacham, Vt. 
Keene, N. H. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
South Abington, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Williston, Vt. 
Williston, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Manville, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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New Bedford, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
West Randolph, Vt. 
Watertown, Mass. 
South Malden, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Portsmouth, R, I. 
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Dover, N. H. 
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Worcester, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Newton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Peacham, Vt. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Tewksbury, Mass. 
Amherst, N. H. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Sandwich, N. H. 
Foxboro, Mass. 
New York City. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. 
New Britain, Ct. 
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Residence. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


South Newmarket, N. H. 
South Newmarket, N. H. 


Albion, R. I. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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Hempstead, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Milton, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Bristol, R. I. 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
South Boston, Mass. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hill, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 
Westerly, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Residence. 


Providence, R. I. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Middletown, Ct. 
New Britain, Ct. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Randolph, Vt. 
Randolph, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Thomaston, Me. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Slatersville, R. I. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Fox Lake, Wis. 
South Boston, Mass. 
New York City. 
Bryantville, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Elmer, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
South Abington, Mass. 
Calais, Me. 

Calais, Me. 

Paris, France. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Ipswich, Mass. 

East Cambridge, Mass. 
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Coy, E. G., 
Crafts, Frederic, 
Crane, A. T., 
Crane, Frederic, 
Crane, Jonathan, 
Crane, S. A.., 
Crippen, W. C., 
Crittenden, A., 
Crocker, Mrs. M. R., 
Crombie, Franklin, 
Crooks, James W., 
Crosby, Alpheus, 
Crosby, David, 
Crosby, Frank, 
Crosby, J.8., 
Crosby, Mrs. L. 8S. H., 
Crosby, Rebecca, 
Crosby, William G., 
Crosby, William G., 
Cross, A. A., 
Cross, Harvey H., 
Cross, Samuel H., 
Cruikshank, James, 
Cruttenden, D. H., 


Cudworth, Angeline, M., 


Cummings, Asa, 
Cummings, C., 
Cummings, George J., 
Cummings, Laura H., 
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Cushing, Daniel, 
Cushing, E. A., 
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Cushing, H. P., 
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Cushman, B., 
Cutcheon, L. M., 
Cutter, Calvin, 
Cutts, U. W., 
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Residence. 


Andover, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
East Greenwich, R. I, 
West Rutland, Vt. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Salem, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Bath, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Belfast, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Torringford, Ct. 
Westerly, R. I. 
Albany, N. Y. 
New York City. 
East Boston, Mass. 
Portland. Me. 
Medford, Mass. 
Meriden, N. H. 
Bangor, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass, 
Barre, Vt. 

Exeter, N. H. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Newbury, Vt. 
Ashburnham, Mass, 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass, 
Gardiner, Me, 
Newbury, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Pembroke, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fryeburg, Me. 












Name. 
Daggett, M. Isabel, 
Dale, Hervey S., 
Dalton, John C., 
Dame, B. F., 

Dame, Lorin L., 
Damon, E. F., 
Damon, George B., 
Damon, Mrs. G. B., 
Damon, H. C. 
Danforth, George M., 
Danforth, L. E., 
Daniell, George K., 
Daniell, M. Grant, 
Darling, T. C., 
Davey, C. B., 
Davidson, H. E., 
Davis, Amelia, 
Davis, Anna N., 
Davis, Benjamin, 
Davis, Emerson, 
Davis, F. H., 

Davis, Hannah R., 
Davis, Henry C., 
Davis, Hezekiah, 
Davis, Joshua H., 
Davis, L., 

Davis, M. J., 

Davis, Metta C., 
Davis, N. F., 

Davis, Seth, 
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Day, G. B., 

Day, Henry, 

Day, Henry N., 
Day, Horace, 

Day, M. D., 

Day, R. J., 
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Dean, Mrs. E. N., 
Dean, Myron M., 
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Dearborn, J. G., 
Deering, William A., 
Delano, J. C., 
Delano, L. H., 
Delano, Maria T., 
Delano, Rosie, 
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Residence. 


Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass, 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
New York City. 
Providence, R. I. 
Grantville, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass, 
Sabattus, Me. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Fall River, Mass, 
Norwich, Vt. 
Alton, Ill. 
Somerville, Mass, 
Iowa City, Ia, 
Noroton, Ct. 
Pembroke, N. H. 
Providence, R. I, 
Newton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Southington, Ct. 
Kentucky. 

New Haven, Ct. 
New Haven, Ct. 
Boston, Mass. 
Woolwich, Me. 
Lowndesboro, Ala, 
Providence, R. I. 
Warren, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass, - 
Exeter, N. H. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Hardwick, Vt. 
East Somerville, Mass. - 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Denison, Frederic, Norwich, Ct. 
Dennis, Clara E., Portsmouth, R. I. 
Dexter, Charles F., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Dewey, Melvil, Boston, Mass. 
Dewey, Orville, New Bedford, Mass. 
Dewing, S., Jr., Quincy, Mass. 
Dewitt, G. A., Providence, R. I. 
Dickerman, Benjamin, Randolph, Mass. 
Dickerman, Henry A., Stoughton, Mass. 
Dickerman, Quincy E., Boston, Mass. 
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Dickinson, James T., Durham, Ct. 
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Dickinson, S. Anna, New Britain, Ct. 
Dickinson, William, Jackson, Miss. 
Dickson, Caroline S., Harvard, Mass. 
Dike, Samuel F., Bath, Me. 
Dillingham, Stephen C., Monument, Mass. 
Dilloway, Charles K., Boston, Mass. 
Dimock, Henry, Roxbury, Mass. 
Dimond, E., Middlebury, Vt. 
Dinegan, Mary E., Quiney, Mass. 
Dinsley, Randolph, West Meriden, Ct. 
Dinsmore, Lillie S., Woodstock, Vt. 
Doe, A. P., Worcester, Mass. 
Dodge, Allen W., New York City. 
Dodge, Ellen, Providence, R. I. 
Dodge, Frances A., Blackstone, Mass, 
Dodge, J. W., Plymouth, N. H. 
Dodge, Levi, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Dole, C. H., Winchendon, Mass, 
Dole, Isaiah H., Gorham, Me. 

Dole, Mrs. Harriet, Chelsea, Mass. 

Dole, Samuel P., Salisbury, Mass. 
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Doolittle, M. H., Trenton, N. J. 
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Douglas, Thomas, New London, Ct. 
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Dow, Q. R., South Newmarket, N. H. 
Dowe, J., Boston, Mass. 

Downes, B. R., Andover, Mass, 
Downing, Franklin, Marlow, N. H. 

Downs, Charles A., Lebanon, N. H. 

Downs, Mary H., Boston, Mass. 
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Dowse, Charles, 
Doyle, Sarah E., 
Drake, Cyrus B., 
Drake, J. M’E., 
Draper, A. H., 
Draper, Abijah W., 
Drowne, E. R., 
Drowne, Louise F., 
Dudley, Georgie M., 
Dunbar, Lizzie, 
Dunbar, Lucina, 
Dunbar, Simeon J., 
Dunbar, Mrs. Susan T.S., 
Duncan, L. C., 
Dunham, Clara B., 
Dunham, Emma L., 
Dunham, Isaac W., 
Dunham, Maria F., 
Dunkin, Christopher, 
Dunkly, Leonard, Jr., 
Dunlap, A. J., 
Dunlap, Emma F., 
Dunn, R. P., 
Dunnell, Mark H., 
Dunton, Larkin, 
Dunton, Seldom, 
Dupee, Horatio, 
Dupee, L. F., 
Durgin, Clement, 
Durgin, DeWitt C., 
Durivage, Francis S., 
Dutton, L. H., 
Dutton, Samuel S., 
Dwight, Francis, 
Dwight, George, 
Dwight, John S., 
Dwight, William B., 
Dyer, Emeline, 

Dyer, Mrs. Emma B., 
Dyer, Joseph M., 






Earle, J. Milton, 
Eastman, F. S., 
Eastman, Joseph B., 
Eastman, Samuel E., 
Eaton, A. E., 

Eaton, Cyrus, 
Eaton, Edwin, 
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Residence, 
Brighton, Mass. 
Providence, R. I 
Royalton, Vt. 
Westerly, R. I. 
South Boston, Mass. 
Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Boston, Mass. 
Warren, R. IL. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Alfred, Me. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Arlington, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Providence, R. I. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Buxton, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hampton, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Britain, Ct. 
Normal, Ill. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 





Worcester, Mass. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Warren, Me. 
East Dixville, Me. 
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